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FICKLE FORTUNE. 


By the Author of “ Maurice Durant,” ete. 


—— 
CHAPTER LXVI. 
Sweet is revenge—especially to women. 
Byron. 
Thus the whirligig of Time brings in his revenges. 
Shakespeare. 

LeavinG Hugh Darrell hurrying to obey Rebecca’s 
cummons, and Reginald Dartmouth unmasked and 
plainly revealed in all his naked villany, we must 
take advantage of the novelist’s wonderful carpet 
and transport ourselves to the Countess Vitzarelli. 

“More terrible than all things terrible,” says a 
poet, “is a woman scorned.” 

He might, had he known the beautiful and stately 
Lucille, have put “ betrayed” in place of “ scorned,” 
and been as truthful. 

She fancied herself betrayed, and by the person in 
whom she had placed her fullest trust—by her uncle, 
the white-haired Italian count. 

No doubt of the truth of Reginald’s statement, 
backed as it was by the forged despatch and draft, 
‘ver entered her mind. 

Infamous and improbable as it seemed, she felt 
assured that the count had sold her to her enemies, 
had betyeyed her as a sacrifice to and ratification of 
this dishonourable treaty, and with that assurance 
burning like vitriol in her proud bosom she was re- 
solved to foil and punish him to the uttermost. 

She would foil and punish him, though the means 
might be hard and unpalateable to herself. She did 
not shrink a hair’s breadth, but the instant the count 
communicated to her his intention of returning to 
Rome she informed Reginald Dartmouth that she 
vas ready to fulfil her promise and follow out his 
directions, 

What they were we know already. She was to hold 
herself in perfect readiness to accompany him at a 
‘noment’s notice, first to a priest, secondly to some 
foreign port, where they could wait and tide over the 
breaking of the storm. 

Keginald Dartmouth was all prepared, had leisure 
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even on his hands, when the fatal discovery of the 
will was made and Mr. Reeves’s summons reached 
him, 

Now, striving by threats and bribes, alternated each 
hour, he was dashing back to London to keep his ap- 
pointment with the woman for whom he had con- 
ceived a passion—we wili not say loved—and fly tke 
country whose justice would demand the squire’s 
life and wealth at his hands. 

Lucille was a woman, and, with all her present 
sternness of determination and bulwark of pride, a 
gentle one at heart. 

She sat in her own boudoir, trembling and almost 
weeping, her portmanteau packed and lying beside 
her in a recess. 

The hour was approaching when Reginald Dart- 
mouth would come for her ; there wanted but a day 
—one clear day—to-morrow would be the last of her 
freedom ; before its sun had set she would be an- 
other’s—no longer her own mistress, no longer free 
to indulge her old dreamy disposition, no longer 
able to fly to solitude as a solace and consolation. 

No! to-morrow was the last of her liberty. 

She sighed, but it was rather the sigh of despera- 
tion than sadness. 

Now that it was so near she dreaded the step she 
was forced to take, forced by her uncle’s treachery; 
on his head be the sin, the blame, and the conse- 
quences. 

To-night, the last night beneath the count’s roof 
and protection, she shrank from retiring to rest, a 
dim presentiment of coming ill kept her eyelids ach- 
ingly awake, her heart throbbingly restless. 

Her maid—one she could trust—sat sewing in an 
adjoining room. 

The count was out, attending the meetings of the 
Secret Society. 

She was to have been there with him, but she 
feared to’leave the house lest Reginald Dartmonth 
should have some last message or direction aud she 
be not tliere to receive it. 

Sitting alone, and filled with morbid apprehension, 
she almost wished she had accompanied the count, 





and with a sudden impulse rose to order her carriage, 
intending to follow him, butas her hand touched the 
jewelled bell a slight tap at the door stopped her, 
and she sank into the chair again, saying: 

“Come in.” 

Madame Campani entered, serene and_ placid ag 
usual, 

“ Your ladyship not at rest yet!” she said, with 
surprise. “I understood that you intended retiriag 
early.” 

“ Did I say so?” said Lucille, with a weary but 
kind smile. “ Well, it was but to get rid of thee, 
madame. What now ?” 

Madame Campani hesitated. 

“Had I guessed you were still unretired I would 
not have kuocked,” she said. “A man, a servant of 
Captain Dartmouth’s, is waiting in the lobby. He 
is anxious to see you. He is the bearer of some mes- 
sage to your ladyship, I imagine, though he will not 
communicate its purport or say aught but that an in- 
terview is imperative.” 

The countess, with an impatient “ Tut, tut,” at her 
chaperone’s precise and formal tone, said, almost 
eagerly: 

“From Captain Dartmouth, madame! 
him.” 

“But,” ventured the ceremonious old lady, “ the 
hour is late.” 

“But me no buts, my good madame,” interrupted 
Lucille, with the air of an empress. “I will see 
him.” 

Madame Campani withdrew, and after the lapse of 
a few minutes the door opened again aud admitted 
a thin, cadaverous figure, with a white face and » 
pair of snakish eyes. 

Lucille raised her eyebrows with an air of dis- 
pleased astonishment. 

“ T understood,” she said, with cold haughtiness, 
“that Captain Dartmouth’s servant wished to see 
me. You-—” 

“* Were Captain Dartmouth’s servant,” interrupted 
Mr. Vignes, with a gesture of profound humility and 
respect, 
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“ What is your business with me at this unseason- 
able hour?” asked Lucille, as if scorning to bandy 
words with him. 

* Most important business, my lady,” replied the 
man, in his sleek whisper. ‘ Most important or I 
would not have dared to ask for an interview.” 

Lucille inclined her head impatiently, and sank 
upon a fauteuil. 

‘I will hear it, sir,” she said, “that is if you are 
brief and the matter concerns me.” 

“Tt concerns your ladyship most nearly,” replied 
Vignes, watching her from under his half-closed eyes 
as a cat does a mouse—‘‘ most nearly, or this notice 
is meaningless.” 

And he held up one of the bills which had been 
printed, offering a reward for the recovery of the 
locket. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the countess, her wholegnanner 
changing in an instant. “You hayegfognd my 
locket ?” 

“T have, my lady,” he whispered hehind.bis hand. 

“Give it me,” she cried, with a, pr ape igh 
“You shall have more than the sti 
if it is uninjured.” 

“It is uninjured,” he replied, witha glint. of hide 
den sarcasm in his viperish,eyes,, ; 

And taking a small packes.from hig pocket he,beld 
it ont with a profound bow,, 


The countess almost, suatghed.it, and, remeying the 
wrapper, clasped. the trinkes,to her, 

‘“* Where, where..did. you, find it 2” ked, her 
face flushed, with, delight, 

“On the terrace of the, ow, Hall, myJady,” he re- 
plied. : 

And a certain expresgign.of his smalheyes told her 
that he had been an, ungeen, listeper.to. her confeg, 
gion. 

“On—the—terrage,” she repeated, slowly, crowing 
paler at each word, ‘then, six, you, heax 

“All, my lady,” interrupted. the man, with quiet 
composure, 

The countesg sprang to, ber. feek.but,-sank, down 
again, her eyes bept upon the.gron sher lips writhr 
ing with mortification. ; 

“T heard all, my lady, and,go.J-doybt not did an- 
other—for there Were two u ies that night-—. 
myself and Captain Dartmonthie pther servans ik 
would be impossible to. describe,,the venomous tone 
with which he. whispered the ignominious words— 
‘the other servant, Aan Stanfiael Ail 


“Two!” breathed the countesa, with a look: of. 


alarm, 

“ Ay, two, my lady,” replied Vignes. “He not 
only listened but played the.thief, He-it was who 
first picked up or purloined that locket. I found it 
where in his hurry to escape he let it fall at the 
bottom of the steps.” 

The countess remained silent, but her flashing 
eyes and tightly closed lips told of the storm, within, 

“ Well, sir,” she said, “ you are vile enough to con- 
fess unblushingly your infamy, what. other purpose 
save that of claiming the reward — which is here cn 
the table before you—have you still in waiting 2” 

“*] did not confess witLouta reason, my. lady,” re- 
torted Vignes, without a shadow of resentment at her 
scornful and contemptuous looks and words. ‘‘I lis- 
tened hoping that I might be of service to you; I now 
confess that by doing so I have been of service to 
you.” 

“You!” she said, with simple wonder. 

* Ay, I, my lady,” he echoed, “ laman humble in- 
dividual, an humble worm, my lady, but I have. been 
of service to you.” 

“How?” she demanded, convinced. that this 
smooth-tongued villain was attempting to extort, a 
farther sum from her by playing on. her.supposed 
credulity, 

“ By discovering the person who ”—~a look. full of 
passionate fire stopped him in time—‘‘ whom yon, re, 
quested Mr, Dartmouth to find,” he said. 

She looked at. him witha piercing, glance, but his 
white, pallid countenance, more like a mask than a 
face, baffled her. 

*Go on,” she said, 

“T guessed from your ladyship’s manner how, eager 
you were to discover this person and I knew that 
you would not be closefisted with a reward to the 
man who made the discovery, So, my lady, I went 
to work—you see I had the clue which Captain Dart- 
mouth could not trace.’ 

And he looked with a significant glance, at the 
locket clasped in the countese’s hand, 

She inclined her head with the mechanical gesture 
of an automaton, 

“Go on,”’ she said, sternly. 

“T went, to work, my lady, and traced. the young 
lady, whose portrait is in that locket, to her death.” 

The countess turned still whiter, till her face 
looked like marble and her lips,stonelike and carved. 

After waiting a moment and, taking a glance at 


“ You willbe prepared to hear some painful deiails, 
my lady—some very painful details ?” 

She gasped as if for breath and, stretching forth her 
hand, reached a small vinaigrette, with which .sbe 
warded off the numbed feeling of faintness that 
threatened to overcome her. 

“ Go on,” she said, in a voice almost inaudible, “ I 
am prepared.” 

Vignes unbuttoned his coat, which fitted his atten- 
uated frame so closely that his ribs were plainly 
denoted, and took from his pocket a small packet of 
letters. 

These he held in his hand, and, tapping them with 
his long, lank forefigner resumed, in the same husky 
whisper : 

“My lady, I came to-night prepared for a refusal 
and some obloquy. I imagined that your ladyship 
would refuse to see me or perhaps gostill farther and 
have me inaltreated—as Captain Dartmouth mal- 
treated me!’’ he added, with a venomous hiss, “ That 
being my impression, I determined on a course of 
action to gain my purpose, I intended sending one 


reward. | of these letters up to your ladyship with the intima- 


tion that the remainder of the series with the story re- 
lating to them werein my possession. Yourladyship 
was kind—and wise— enough to grant.me the inter- 
view,..without forcing me to such a device. I am 
grateful, truly grateful. It has spared your lady- 
ship the shock of a sudden surprise and me some 
trouble.” 
As if charmed and horribly bewildered by the in- 
tent regard of his viperish eyes, Lugille sat listening 
speechlessly, almost breathlessly. 
7g pause he went on. : y 
“ On finding the loc my.lady, I commenced, 
search. It i ae and to. no —s 
enter into the parti of en ekeeditienins 
the clue, I followed it and.tp,some purpose. I was 
then in the service of Captain Dartmouth, Some 
business of his favoyred my visit to Paris, L com- 
menged my searcl: there. and discoverad. that the 
young lady—my. lady’s sister —was enticed from her 
charge. bya gentleman, as my lady stated. That 
gesclowa wasan Englishman, I learnt his name. 
lowed upthe fregh clue which that information 
gave meandtracked-—yes, my lady, that’s the word, 
tcacked him across the Channel, home! here to Eng- 
land! -He.came withthe young lady he had. betrayed 
and, using his inflpence, tee her upon, the stage. 
She-became a dancer, my lady, a ballet dancer—I re- 


-gret your ladyship's evident pain, but, as, I fore- 


warned you, the details are unpleasant, She. hegame, 
a ballet dancer and gained considerable, n 

The gentleman had bestowed upon her am 

name, a handsome house, carriages and servants, all 
that his wealth and her earnings could purchase, but 
he never married her, My lady, I come to the un- 
pleasant part of my story. Your sister earned many 
laurels and much fame, but she lost her betrayer’s.af- 
fection, He deserted her. Yes, my lady, desented 
her. Richer and possibly fairer game enticed him, 
and one, morning, the papers were eloquent, with an 
account of her desertion and subsequent, suicide by, 
poison. She died by her own hand, for love of the 
gantleman who had enticed her from abroad and thea 
deserted her.” 

He paused; the dry, emotionless, tones of. his 
husky voice seemed. burning inta the, heavt of the lis- 
tener. She seemed, powerless, to. move, her eyes 
dilated with horror and almost unbearable anguish, 
her lips, burned as. if a seething, iren had, pressed 
them, 

The viperish eyes watched the effect.of hia words 
for a few. moments, then, still in, the.same tone, he 
continued : 

“ This is the bare outline of the story, my lady; 
for the details I refer you to these letters. You.will 
find in them the name of, my lady’s sister and.the 
name of her. destroyer.” 

And with a noiseless step he glided. to the. table 
and laid the packet upon it, 

The countess with a shudder anda. gasp for breath 
seized the packet and examined the top letter, 

As she did so the room seemed.to. swim round her, 
her heart, almost ceased to beat, and with:a gesture of 
despair she sprang to her feet, letting the letter flut- 
ter to the ground at her feet from her outstretched, 
nerveless hand. 

‘* My lady is surprised,” said Vignes, with. a, ma- 
licious, sneer, ag he stooped to recover the letter. 

* Your proofs—your proofs!” breathed rather than 
spoke the countess. 

“Those,” replied the man, pointing.to.the. letters, 
“and this,” taking from his pocket. as. he spake a 
small miniature and handing it to the countess 

“ My lady will remember to haveseen that.on Cap- 
tain Dartmouth’s watch-chain a thousand times. It 
opens with a spring—allow me, Ah, it is.open.” 

The countess looked one long, scrutinizing look 
at the portrait, within it, and then sank upon the 





her Vignes continued: 


fauteuil, her arm falling inert and nseless at her side. 








There was a pause of some minutes, during which 
the beautiful woman lay as,one stricken motionless 
and senseless, and the man-reptile stood regarding 
her with unmoved face and merciless eyes, whic 
sometimes raised themselves and wandered with ap 
envious look round the luxurious apartment. 

The minutes. passed and..Lucille raised her head. 
Vignes saw with the quickness of his snake species 
that a change had taken place. 

The stony look had given place to one of passion- 
ate and dogged determination, the compressed lip 
had relaxed into a merciless expression of hunger for 
revenge, the eyes had lost their wild, terror-stricken 
look and gained a hard, penetrating glance, before 
which the spy shrank abashed, 

There was still a silence for a moment, then Lucille 
broke it. 

“How came you by this locket ?”’ she asked, in low 
but metallic clear tones. 

“ I—I—.-” 

“ Stolait?” she interrupted, without a word of scorn 
or disdain, “ You took it from—from—his person ?” 

He nod 

“ These letters you stole likewise ?” 

“Yes,” he said. “And still something more, my 
lady,” 

She held out her hand without.a look of surprise. 

“ Give it me,” she said, Sa 

He took from his pocket ad.p placed 
it on the table to which her ix 9s. if she 
feared:the contaminatiqn of hig. . 


She took the ango 
At araheg oid nat nize its, import,-but after 
@ moment, —— up witha glance of 
almost sublime triu i 

% Kh, traitor as well as fiend! Yourfateis sealed.” 

At these words the silent onlooker uttered a half- 
hiss of exultation, and Lucille swung roynd upon 
him. 

“ How bas he injured you, for nature aloe canno} 
have created so base a man?” 

Vienes smiled with calm impassgbilit 

My lady,” he said, huakily, “he stpagit-me.” 

She.regarded him for, a semen’ with lool tha’ 
went far beyond him, then, as-if with, an, effort, re- 
called her wandering, attention, a: inting to the 
heap of gold, said, sterply: tomy 

“Go.” ; 

The man glided;to the table, took wpithe-money 
and without a werd left the rogm as noi as he 
had entered. 

The.countess took up the letters and theminiature 
and concealed them in her bosom, then, with the 
folded paper in ber hand consulted her jewelled 
watch. 

‘* Midnight,” she murmured,, in) the same, sup 
pressed and metallic tones. ‘ Before the next mid- 
night, my sister, thou shalt be revenged !” 





CHAPTER LXVIL 
Oh, if there be an Elysium on earth 
It is this, it is this! Scott. 

Huon strode along, with Sir Charles by his side, 
and Mr. Reeves hurried after them, asif for dear life 

Hugh had become so inured to and, prepared for 
strange events and extraordinary excitemeuts that 
he understood, thig sudden, summons. as, indicating 
nothing lesa than, perhaps, a fire at the, Warren, or 
the sudden, demise of its fair owner, 

In his anxiety to reach the_old, place, he almost 
forgot, the, disappointment, he. was, labourjng under 
in regard to Cecil, and with that Jools of suppressed 
energy and power upon his. face, nerved himself 
into. a.determination of showing,na, surprise. let the 
event, accident or intelligence be what it might. 

Sir Charles did not feei inclined, to, break in upon 
his companion’s, reverie, so, the, two, hurried on and 
at Jast reached the Warren. 

Here they saw that, lights, were flashing and dis- 
appearing at the windows at fitful alternations ; they 
were met by Mrs, Lucas, who, in a,burst..of, affec- 
tionate excitement and emotion, embraced the stal- 
wart. Hugh and begged him. for, Heaven's. sake to 
go inte.the drawing-room, P 

Hugh, who took the old lady’s embraces, and in- 
deed. returned them, with a graceful earnestness, 
did as he, wag bid, and walked towards the drawing- 
room, 

Sir Charles hung back, not. caring.to intrude on 6 
matter. that seemed, from, appearances, to, concern 
Hugh. only, but, Hugh caught, him by the arm. 

“ Come, come,” he said, “ no desertion, Sir Charles ; 
yon are too good a friend to let.slip im a chance of 
need,” 

And the two entered the room together. : 

A glance. assured. Hugh that,one. of dais surmise? 
wag groundless, for, in. the middle: of, the room, 
stood Rebecca, anything but. deceased, and, far from 
seriously ill. 

Indeed she seemed particularly well, for her 
cheeks were flushed with a blush of nappiness ths 
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had long been a stranger to them, and her soft, kind 
eves were bright with a joyful and somewhat ex- 
cited light. 

It was evident that she endeavoured to hide these 
outward signs of an inward satisfaction, but in vain, 
for Hugh’s, quick eye noticed them at oace, and with 
rather a puzzled look crossed the room and said: 

“Well, Rebecca, what's the matter? Thaak 


Heaven it is nothing amiss, I an: that by your, face.. 


I feared, when your lad gave. your message that you 
were ill, or .that.this night's tale of villany, hed re- 
ceived a supplement.” 

“No, no, no, nothing bas happened,” said Re- 
becca, fidgeting abeut the table,.and, trying to look 
calm and collegted., “ At. least. nothing terribleor 
painful. Won't you sit down—both of you? Il 
—lI want to ask yona question, Mr, Darrell,” 

“All right,” said. Hugh, with, his,.grave,.amile. 
“ But first let me ask you ove. Whyamto be ‘Mr. 


Darrell,’ instead of) ‘Hugh’ as, of: old2; Do you, 


mean to rebuke me-for calling you Rebeeca ?’” 

Rebecca crimsoned. and. glanced shyly at. Sir 
Charles, who nodded with extreme, satisfaction. 

“ Well, Hugh,” she said)‘ Hugh as of old. Now 
for my question, You said that—that you had-come 
down to the Dale post, haste to meet a certain person 
who had made an appointment with’ you.” 

“I did,” said Hugh, with a sudden sadness, fixing 
his large eyes inquiringly, upon the face of Rebecca, 

“ Will vou tell me. who it was?” she asked, pick- 
ing up a book from the table and putting it down 
again, moving @ little way towards him, and then 
sinking into a chair, a3, if she scarcely knew how to 
contain herself, 

Hugh thought a moment. 

“Well,” he said, “ there are few things, I would 
refuse you,, Rebecca, especially within. two hours of 
our meeting, but I don’t think. I can, tell you the 
person’s name, It’s-a, seqret, at least, I fancy, he 
would consider it.as such.’’ 

“ He!’ exclaimed Sir, Charles, whose. handsome 
face would have, made, a good study. for an artist 
wishing to represent Bewilderment. 

“He! Why, wasn’t it a.woman ?” 

“No,” replied Hugh, almost.sharply. “ What. have 
I todo with women? No, this: personisa.lad. There, 
I don’t see, after all, so much. occasion for. secrecy. 
I came to meet a lad, a very-dear friend of mine, who 
shared some of the adventures of which you will 
sustain a recital presently. We were great friends, 
and were parted much against oar will on the shores 
of Africa. That was along time ago. I have never 
seen him since—never heard of him even until a few 
hours back, when I received a short note bidding me 
come post haste here to meet him.” 

Sir Charles stroked his moustache, and looked more 
bewildered still. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “ this. is getting beyond 
me. I don’t see my way,out of allthis at all, Shores 
of Africa! Whew! I give it up.” 

Hugh smiled rather sadly. 

“So do I at present,” he said, “ Life's a. riddle 
that few men are able to solve—mine bas been_so.es- 
pecially, Iam not quite assured; in.my, own mind 
that I am not asleep and dreaming, all I have heard 
and seen thisnight.. But come, Rebecca, let.us have 
the key to this enigma. Whet.ia the matter? What 
- oe What about my appointment and my 

riend ?” 

Rebecca, who had listened. with ill-concealed. im- 
Patience, nowrose and walked towards.a screen that 
stood at the farther end of the room, 

Hugh and Sir Charles followed ber with their eyes 
and remained silent, 

With her hand upon the sereen she said, looking 
at Hugh: 

“ Now be prepared for a surprise !” 

Then, with the air of a conjuror introducing hts 
cleverest trick, she led forth a young lady, very beau- 
tiful and dark, attired in a well-fitting though mud- 
bespattered riding-habit. 

The two gentlemen, quite unprepared for this at- 
tack, rose and bowed. 

The young lady, with downcast. eves and manner 
that was half abashed but wholly graceful and pre- 
possessing, advanced, holding Rebecea’s- hand in. her 
left and gathering up her habit in the right. 

When she cane within the full light of the large 
candelabra Hugh uttered an exclamation and sprang 
forward; but, with a quick and puzzled glance at 
her feminine garments and still mora. ladylike ap- 
pearance and bearing, stopped short and stood star- 
ing, dumbfounded. 

_ Rebecca, over whose face a thousand and ‘one emo- 
tions were fieeting like summer clouds across the 
moon, here broke into a delightful ripple of laughter, 
and then, with a mock gravity that still farther over- 
whelmed poor Hugh, said: 

“ Grace, allow me to introduce to you your cousin, 
Mr, Hugh Darrell. Mr. Darrell, this lady is Miss 
Grace Darrell, my dearest friend and your cousin,” 








The young lady lifted a pair of beautifal dark 
eyes and fixed them upon him with a gaze that was 
at once imploring and tender. 

Hugh bowed and stared. 

Suddenly his face paled and he strode forward. 

“ What does this masquerade mean ?” he exclaimed, 
sternly, turning to Rebecca with his old frown, 
“This is wy cousin, a Miss Darrell, you tell me, 
bat I know her manner likewise tells me that she— 
or he—is some one.else.” 

He got so confused that Rebecca gave way to an- 
other ripple of laughter, and then, with a sly, tri- 
umphant glance at the pale-faced young lady, whose 
eyes were not raised from. the carpet to receive it, 
took Sir Oharles by the arm and, saying, “ There, 
we will leave you and your, cousin, Mr, Darrell, to 
explain matters,” Jed the astonished and utterly conr 
fused. baronet from the room, 

Miss Grace Darrell seemed yery much inclined. to 
follow her dearest, friend; but her movement of es- 
capé was rendered futile by the sudden closing of the 
door and by Hugh’s seizing her arm and keeping her 
within the room, 

With an almost fierce firmness. he.drew her to the 
full glare of the candelabra and fixed a scrutinizing 
gaze upon her face, which shehad now covered with 
her two small hands, that looked white and ivorylike 
against her blushes. 

“ Cecil !” he exclaimed, suddenly, ‘* Cecil!” 

At the old familiar name not heard for so long the 
poor girl was completely overcome. 

With a sharp cry she fell at, his feet, and, still 
keeping her face hid, sobbed : 

“Oh, forgive me! forgive me!” 

“ Forgive you,” he cried, all,his anger, if anger it 
had been, gone in a second.. “ Forgive you, lad, Ay 
a thousand timeg worse piece of folly than. this. 
Come, come, my dear.Cecil. Come, tell me you are 
glad to see me, and explain all—all this,” 

And as the ‘lad’ showed no signs of obeying him 
he started to. raise her. ‘ 

The moment he did so. the, truth broke.out upon 
him with the suddenness, of a flash of lightning. 

She knew by his, exclamation and his, step back- 
wards that the, veil-had dropped from. him, and, with 
another cry she raised her face, with an, imploring 
look that was piteous in itsintensity, and, catching 
his strong hand in both hers, cried, brokanly : 

“Oh, don’t turn from—-oh, forgive:me ! You don’t 
know all. Indeed—indeed I wouldn’t have done it 
if I hadn’t been driven to. it. I know. what you 
think, I see it in your face. You are ashamed of me, 
you cannot respect a woman who could do what I 
Ihave done. But—but you don’t know all—you 
don’t know what I have suffered. I have toiled and 
toiled for—for your sake. Oh, Laury, don’t think 
worse of me than I am. I’m not wicked—not so 
wicked as you think, Only foolish, Laury—only 
foolish, And I was driven to it. Oh! oh! oh!’ 

And the strong-minded, brave-hearted, dare-all 
Grace, who had gone through a maze of difficulties 
and troubles that many men would have shrank from 
or died under, melted intotears and clung with her 
two tiny hands to the strong cleughed one above her 
as a drowning man clings to the rock which alone 
can save him. 

And Hugh? 

He stood listening. to the. passionate heartpouring 
with ears that only half heard. 

He knew nothing of the strange events which 
wereto be unfolded for him; he knew nothing, 
comprehended nothing save this one thing, that 
the feeling he had entertained for the pretty, pleas- 
ing and gentle-souled lad on the African shore had 
been an angel unaware—the angel Love. 

He knew, for his, heart, grasped it at once, and sent 
the hot blood racing through his veins at the know- 
ledge that this, Cecil here. was a woman, beauti- 
ful with a delicious, overpowering, love-provoking 
beauty, wilh a bewitching tenderness, a. tenderness 
called into life for him, 

He looked down at her, revelling in the discovery 
of his love and her loveliness,, looked, down till her 
confession, her prayer for pardon. had finished, then 
knelt down.and caught her.to his, breast, pressed her 
there till he felt her fluttering heart throbbing 
against his, and, still hokting her, breathed, in the ac- 
cents of.a strong man’s first pure love: 

“ Gecil! Grace! my darling!” 

There was no need to ask her if she loved him, to 
tell her that he loved her, 

One and all the scenes they had figured in flitted 
before his mind’s eye. A thousand little infinitesi- 
mal nothings in glances, words and blushes, then 
enigmas and mysteries only, were revealed now, and 
within his heart he knew, asif the angel of Truth 
had dipped his pen in Light and written it there, 
that he had“loved this beautiful girl and she had 
loved him from the first moment of their meeting in 
the land beyond the sea. 

Hugh was strong, strong as a giant ; and he might 





have crushed the life out of the little graceful body 
against his iron breast—and Grace would Lave been 
quite content, no doubt, to have been so crushed— 
had not, a, long-drawn sigh warned him in time. 
Loosening hig grasp a little, he drew her to the 
couch, and there, seated side by side, hand in hand, 
they exchanged their first kiss. 

In.reality half an hour had elapsed before Rebecca 
tapped. at,the door and disturbed them in their Eden, 
but the, moments, had flown on the wings of a dove 
for the tivo, lovers who had so much to tell and sc 
much to learn. 

Hugh, with. all.a man’s despotism, insisted upon 
hearing Grace’s adventures first, and she, with addi- 
tional blushes.and many pauses and hesitations, told 
him everything—reserving one thing, the supposed 
foul. play. in regard to the squire’s death, 

That topic Rebecca had warned her to shun, at least 
for the present, so Hugh, with all the magnanimity of 
a brave: heart, felt rather, inclined to pity Regiuald 
Dartmouth than otherwise, and actually urged oue or 
two.excuses for him—excuses to which Grace listened 
gravely, for she know. that. when, the whole story 
was told his. noble clemency would.be, turned to a 
bitter and. merciless thirst for vengeance. 

But she put the dark thought from her for the 
present, and, after giving him a hurried outline of her 
life since they were parted, nestled closer against his 
broad breast, and looking up into his love-lit eyes 
murmured : 

“And that’s all, Hugh! It seemed a great deal t> 
do and bear, but now, lying here, with your arms 
round me and your love shining down on me like a 
sun, it shrinks into nothingness.. Oh, Hugh, whats am 
I that I should be so happy?” 

“A brave, beautiful woman—my true-hearted daz 
ling !” he breathed, passionately. 

She. put up her little hand and laid it on his lips. 

“T like to hear yon say that—oh, so much, dear— 
but I mustn't, you will: make me vain and wicked. 
Hagh, now you are to tell me your adventures. and 
troubles. 1 know some already, and so does all the 
world by this time, poor, noble-hearted. Hugi ! 
‘Hero of the Sclavonia’ they called you, Hugh, | 
read it myself, read it and dreamed of it, repeated it 
in my. prayers, whispered it all day.and all night 
‘Hero of the Sclavonia’! My hero, for though I 
didn’t thiuk you would ever love me, Hugh, | 
knew that you were mine, my heart’s own, though 
I never saw you again. Can you believe me when I 
expected you to scorn me for what I had done— 
spurn me from you with some hard and bitter wurde 
—call me unwomanly, immodest-——” 

It was now his turn to stop her. 

“ Hash, my own,” he said, his face a bright crim-~- 
son. ‘You could not think me so bage, so vile 
Grace, in some future day the world will get hold of 
your story and lift ite hat to you and bow its knees 
to areal heroine. My darling, when I[ think of all 
you have undergone, all you have done and borne {or 
me, my heart seems overflowing with love and grati- 
tude. What are my poor, trivial exploits compared 
with yours ?” 

“ Nothing !” she said, archly. 
them, Hugh.” 

Then be told her how he had been cut down by 
the press gang, been nigh to death, yet recovered, 
then gone back to the station and found it a heap of 
ruins, with no living soul near it to tell the story of 
its demolition or the whereabouts of the settler 
Stewart. 

He told her how, ever mourning and longing for 
her—though he could not understand exactly why — 
(she blushed a deeper crimson than ever here, and 
completely hid her face against his friendly breast)— 
he had worked at the port until, utterly unable to 
overcome his longing to see her again, he had taken 
a work-out passage on the “ Sclavonia,” 

With much adroitness he passed over his priva- 
tions on board and his noble and generous sel f-sacri- 
fice, and went on to describe his strange bondage a+ 
the docks. 

Here she laughed with arch merriment. 

“Oh, how capitaliy I managed it,” she cried, clazp 
ing her hands. together (which he immediately tuok . 
possession.of and kissed), * Who would have thought 
I could-have caught, and kept my braye fellow tor 
three weeks-——fast and tight as a bird in a cage!” 

“*Ospital, indeed!” he echoed, with his now 
happy smile. “ Never guessed that you had a hand 
in, it.. The fellows at the dock played their part 
so well that it never occurred to me to doubt them 
for an instant. If I bad only known that my dear, 
sweet Cecil—I beg pardon, | mean Grace—was 
hovering over and about me like the angel she is, I 
should have been o 

* Wicked and naughty, restless and disobedisnt. 
Ah, I knew, I knew my man!”’ she interrupted. “i 
knew with whom I had todeal. You would have. 
been interfering and spoiling all our plans—dear, 
good Rebecca’s and all,” 


“But let me hea: 
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“ Ay,” he said, “most like. Iam only a plain, 
simple stupid, not a clever lad—lady I mean,” he 
corrected, with a slytwinkle of the eye, that brought 
up the blush again, “ like Miss Grace Darrell.” 

“ And Rebecca—is it not delightful ?” 

“ What?” asked Hugh, with all the deuseness 
of his sex. 

“ What!” repeated the beautiful girl, “why, do 
you not see, you stupid boy? Cannot you see that 
Rebecca will have her reward—if you can by a 
stretch of courtesy call it so? Sir Charles——” 

“Oh!” said Hugh, with a look of intense satis- 
faction, “ ef course, I see! How splendid! The 
very thing! Well, he’s a good fellow, I can see by 
his face, and Rebecca’s all that is good and en- 
viable.” 

“ Dear, sweet-hearted Rebecca,” echoed Grace, the 
tears springing to her eyes. ‘Oh, Hugh, if you only 
knew how good she is.” 

At that moment Rebecca entered, and, as is usual 
in such cases, the two happy individuals sprang to 
the far ends of the couch, and tried to look as if they 
had been sitting as far apart all the while. 

Rebecca's face had a shadow upon it hidden be- 
hind the smile, and Grace was recalled to the con- 
sciousness of externa] matters in a moment, 

Rebecca held out a hand to each, but said nothing, 
and while Grace, scorning such cold greeting, clung 
round her neck, Hugh took her hand and pressed it 
affectionately and gratefully. 

Rebecca managed at this moment to whisper a 
word in Grace's ear, and that quick young lady stole 
out. 

Before she got beyond the door, however, two 
constables entered the room following a man ser- 
vant, aud one, the inspector, walking up to Hugh, | 
asked for his attention on a matter of moment. 

“Yes,” said Hugh, “ speak out; what is it ?” 

The man opened his lips, but before he could 
speak Mr. Reeves hurried in. 

“Stop a moment, Mr. Inspector,” he said. “Don’t 
worry Mr. Darrell about this matter. I sent for you, 
and will give you directions. Step this way.” 

And much to Grace’s and Rebecca’s relief he left 
the room, followed by the constables. 

3ut Hugh, who had got an inkling that they were 
endeavouring to conceal something from him, gently 
pushed Rebecca aside, and followed after. 

Mr. Reeves saw by his face that it would be use- 
less to attempt farther concealment, and ina faltering 
tone he communicated all the details of the poor 
squire’s death, 

For a moment Hugh stood motionless and silent. 
Then his face turned white, and his eyes hard- 
ened and grew fierce as they had done in the old 
African days when some wild animal stood in his 

ath, 

He turned to Mrs, Lucas and the old doctor and 
gathered confirmation from their faces. 

Then, in hard, unnaturally cold tones, he said; 

* You have the warrant ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the inspector, tapping his breast 
pocket. 

“Good. We willbe on the road at once. He has 
the start, but it shall not avail him. I offer a reward 
oi a thousand pounds to the man who catches him.’ 

His steru words seemed to galvanize the two 
men. 

They made a dash at the door, shouting for their 
horses aud giving hurried orders and directious as 
they ran. 

Hugh, with no less haste but greater coolness, 
caught up his hat, and telling Mr. Reeves to acquaint 
the ladies of the pursuit, strode round to the stables, 
where the inspector had informed him several horses 
were ready saddled. 

Dr. Todley, in dismay at the mere idea of such exer- 
tions on the part of a late invalid, ran down to the 
door to beg of him toremain, but Hugh, silent and 
stern, would only wait long enough to give Grace a 
farewell embrace and swallow a glass of wine, and 
dashed on towards Loudon with the speed and un- 
tiriug energy of an avenging Nemesis, 

(To be continued.) 





Tut Cueque Banx.—A cheque bank on a new 
system will soon commence operations. Any per- 
son depositing, say, 50l., in it, or any bank in 
connection with it, will receive a book containing 
ten forms of cheque, which he can fill up forany 
sum not exceeding 5/. each, or fifty cheques, upon 
each of which any sum not exceeding 1l. can be 
drawn—these amounts being so printed upon the 
cheques that they cannot be altered. The cheque 
will thus be at the responsibility of the bank and 
notof the drawer, and will be accepted in pay- 
ment of accounts, and by other bankers, in the 
same manner as they would accept notes or spe- 
cie. This system is considered calculated to effect 
great economy in the use of coin and notes, and 
to be of much advantage to small traders aud 





others unable to keep large accounts, and who 
have been discouraged from banking by the un- 
willingness of ordinary bankers to open petty ac- 
counts. This cheque bank further will confine 
itself altogether to this business, neither discounting 
bills nor making advances, but allying itself to, 
instead of entering into rivalry with, existing 
banks. 

Diamonpds IN SANDs.—Attention has been called, 
by Professor B. Silliman, to the probable occurrence 
of small diamonds in the sands left in the sluices of 
hydraulic washings in California. A microscopic ex- 
amination of a sample of these sands, from Chero- 
kee, in Butte County, revealed the existence of nu- 
merous crystals of  atetay or zircon, associated 
with crystals of topaz, fragments of quartz, black 
grains of chromite and titanic iron-ore, and a few 
small masses of a highly refracting substance, which 
from its physical and chemical characters is believed 
to be truediamond. The occurrence of diamonds in 
California has long been known, although not under 
these circumstances. 








THE ROSE AND THE FAIRY. 





A tiny Fairy—of the sort 

Who love in flowery fields to sport, 
One dewy eye espied a Rose 

So fair and fragrant, straight he goes 
And nestles in her bosom ; dips 

Deep in her leaves his elfin lips, 

And sucks the virgin honey thence ; 
Regaling thus his dainty sense 

Of taste and odour rare, until 

The Sybarite has drunk his fill! 

“ Sweet blossom !”’ sighed the grateful Fay, 
“Thy bounty I would fain repay. 

The fairest flowers that deck the field 
Or garden, all to thee must yield 

In loveliness ; but that the Queen 
Among her subjects may be seen 

F’en in the dark and envious night 
(That hides thy beauty from the sight) 
This little Lantern shall be thine 

To show, at night, thy form divine !” 
With modest thanks the Rose receives 
The Glow-worm’s light upon her leaves, 
Then turns to list a thrilling lay 

That witched her maiden heart away ! 
For Philomela filled the grove, 

Just then, with such a song of love 
For “ Rosa, fairest of the fair,” 

The maid was won, ere half aware 
The singer, while he bent to bless 

The trembler with a soft caress, 

Had snatched her lamp—the rogue! and 


gone 
And left her in the dark—alone! 
L’ENVOI. 
The Glow-worm lantern (ge are told 
By wise expositors) is gold; 
Which serves to set in fairest light 
The charms that else were lost to sight ; 
Moreover, it is plain to see 
The cunning Nightingale is he, 
The smooth-tongued knave, whose wicked 


ar 

For lucre cheats the loving heart, 

That, like poor Rose, is doomed to prove 

How craft may feign the voice of Love! 
J.G. 8. 








SCIENCE, 





PRODUCTION OF GOLD IN FINLAND.—During last 
autumn there were no less than seventeen companies 
engaged in extracting gold from the auriferous 
sand of Finland. The alluvial deposits at Toalo 
are said to be extremely rich in gold, the total pro- 
duction last season being estimated at from 50,000 
to 60,000 grammes, representing a total value of 
60,000 roubles (9,500/.) One of these companies re- 
turned a dividend of 70 per cent. ; the largest nugget 
yet found weighed forty grammes. 

CEMENT FOR Frxine Guass TO MgTau.—A ce- 
ment of great adhesive property, particularly ser- 
viceable in attaching the brass mountings on glass 
lamps, as it is unaffected by petroleum, may be pre- 
pared by boiling three parts of rosin with one part 
of caustic soda, and five parts of water, thus mak- 
ing a kind of soap which is mixed with one-half of 
its weight of plaster of Paris. Zinc white, white 
lead, or precipitated chalk, may be used instead of 
the plaster, but when they are used the cement will 
be longer in hardening. 

An EXPERIMENT WITH PHOSPHATE oF LIME. 
—If a small quantity of phosphate of sodais added 
toa dilute solution of chloride of calcium, a white 
precipitate is formed which dissolves on stirring. 
The addition of more phosphate of soda forms a 
permanent precipitate ; if now acurrent of car- 
bonic acid gas be passed into the liquid in which 
the precipitate is suspended, the precipitate dis- 






solves again, in the same way as carbonate of lime 
does in water containing excess of carbonic acid, 
The addition of afresh quantity of phosphate of 
soda produces a fresh precipitate, which can be 
again dissolved by carbonic acid. There is, how. 
ever, a limit to the operation, for having repeated it 
a few times crystals form which do not dissolve, 
and which may be caught on a filter and washed, 
They consist of the bibasic phosphate of lime with 
four molecules of water of crystalization. If these 
crystals be put in water freed from carbonic acid, 
by boiling, and frequently shaken for 24 hours, 
a saltis formed which contains three equivalents 
of phosphoric acid to four of carbonic acid, a salt 
richer in phosphoric acid than the bibasic salt 
with which we started, yet not so rich as amono. 
basic salt. 

GuTTAPERCHA.—The “ pure white guttapercha” 
commonly sold may be designated “pure white 
oxide of zinc,” being made up with this substance 
in very large proportions. A good sa le of raw 
or crude guttapercha should yield at ust 75 per 
cent. of the pure resin. The method of prepar. 
ing the white “ gutta” is as follows :—The gutta 
being first torn into fragments by machinery, is 
digested with chloroform for a few days, and then 
filtered ; to the filtered solution a sufficient quantity 
of spirits of wine is added to precipitate the 
“gutta,” which separates from its solvent as 
white bulky mass, This is afterwards dried by 
exposure to the air. For dental purposes itrequires 
to be boiled and rolled into sticks whilst hot and 

lastic. 
. BaLioon STEERINC APPARATUS.—One of the 
smallest and in some respects most curious of the 
many scientific societies in London is the Aeronau- 
tical Society, presided over by Mr. James Glaisher, 
F.R.S. At the meeting of this society two rather 
important steps of progress were reported. One is 
that by M. Dupuy de Lome, who sends information 
that by means of a screw worked by eight men ina 
balloon weighing altogether four tons he has been 
able to cause the balloon to deviate twelve degrees 
either way from the direction in which the wind was 
blowing. This, as the chairman remarked, would 
enable us to send balloons into Paris as well as to 
get them ont. A step in the direction of motive 

ower, combining strength with lightness, was ex- 

ibited ina small machine occupying less than a 
square yard, in which steam was got up by the use of 
gas in less than two minutes to a pressure of 100 lb, 
onthe squareinch. The machine weighs only 40 lb., 
and is of 4-horse power. On the same principle it 
was averred that another could be made of 10). 
horse power that will weigh within 700]b. One is 
ordered for a balloon that has been constructed for 
the - Naeem Society of Vienna at a cost of 
1,2002. 

LIGHTNING ConpucToRs.— Every  chimney- 
stack should be provided with an upright rod of 
iron rising 3 ft. above the chimney, and drawn to 
tapering point, which should be tinned or galvanized. 
These rods should be strong, say # in., but may be 
continued with galvanized wire, such as is used for 
the telegraphs; these should be soldered to the 
ridge-cap, if of metal, and then led down thie roof 
or the gables to the guttering and soldered to that. 
Similar wire should be soldered to the lower part of 
the down water-pipe and go to the bottom of the 
tank, terminating in a plate of iron. But this earth 
connection should not be trusted to. The wires 
from the chimneys should be continued to the 
ground also, and carried down into the strata 
where most moisture is present, ending in a plate 
of iron or a bag of coke; and it will be all the better 
if these wires are led in this manner down each 
corner of the house, so as to distribute the ground- 
connection and diminish the tensicn at any one 
part of the building. It should be remembered tiat 
the true object of the conductor is not, as commonly 
supposed, to receive the lighining-st. oke and carry 
it harmlessly away, but by means of the elevated 
points so to reduce the tension of the spot, that 
only upon very rare occasions will a lightning- 
stroke occur there at all. The silent or brusi 
discharge is substituted for the disruptive or spark 
discharge. 





Ir there is one place more unlikely than any other 
in London where gardening would be pursued it is 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, yet there, at an 
elevation of somewhere about 200 feet, one of the 
officials tends his four small pots, the tenants of which 
are a fuchsia, a geranium, and two musk plants. 

REMOVAL OF THE GREAT ORGAN IN ST. PAUL’. 
—The great transept organ in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is now being removed by Bryceson Brothers and 
Morten, previous to its re-erection in the Victora 
Assembly Rooms, Clifton, Bristol. London wi 
therefore lose one of its largest and finest organs, 
and this magnificent instrument will once again 0® 
devoted to orchestral and secular music, as at the 
Panopticon, for which institut on it was built ia 
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EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 
By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” §c., $c. 
ji. ie 


CHAPTER XVIl. 
Oh, what a tangled net we wenva 
When first we practise to deceive, Scott, 
Tue wedding breakfast was over. 
It had been served in the .arge breakfast-room look- 


jug out upon the lawn, and many compliments had 


been paid to the blushing, beautiful bride, who sat 
beside her bridegroom, himself so young and hand- 
some on his wedding-day that Godfrey was more than 
once tempted to call him Howard, instead of father. 

There had been much good cheer, with jokes and 
repartees and pleasant little nothings ; the bridal cake 
had been cut by the bride herself, and the ring had 
come to Godfrey, who wore it on his little finger and 
made all manner of fun about it and what it por- 
tended. 

And now Edith was in her room with her maid, 
Norah Long, and her mother, dressing for a short trip 
she was to make before embarking for her new home. 

There were many beautiful bouquets on her table, 
the remembrances of friends, and Norah was to keep 
them for her till she returned, especially the one 
thrown at her feet by Gertie Westbrooke, Godfrey 
had brought this to her and told her whence it came, 
and she had found the slip of paper hidden in it and 
read thereon : 

“From little Gertie Westbrooke, with her love, and 
Heaven bless you.” 

There was a quick throbbing of her heart anda 
faint touch of the iron hand about the throat as she 
read the words, though why even so much as a shadow 
of that hand should trouble her now she could not 
tell, for she was happy, with scarcely a regret for the 
past, but for some reason the liues which Gertie 
Westbrooke had penned affected her strangely. Sle 
had received costly gifts that day, but with none had 
there come a *‘ Heaven bless you,” save this tiny 
bonquet, and as she placed it herself in water she 
whispered : 

1 do believe it’s the only blessing I have had. 
; nN if the child when I come back, aud thank her 
or i 

She was dressed at last in her handsome black 
silk, with her jaunty round hat and feather, which 
made her look so young and girlish, and then, turn- 
ing to Norah, she baie her leave the room as she 
wished to be alone with her mother for a few mo- 
ments, 
.~ Mother,” she said, when the door had closed on 
‘orah, ‘‘Mr. Schuyler is so kind and geverous. he 











|THE BLESSING. ] 


has told me to ask him anything to-day, and he will 
grant it, and soT have concluded just for once to 
bring up the past and ask him if, before leaving Eng- 
laud, I may find where baby was buried, and order 
her a grave-stone. You can attend to it, you know, 
and I shall feel that everything has been done which 
I ought to do. What do you think of it ?” 

She was buttoning her gloves as she turned to- 
wards her mother, but stopped suddenly, struck by 
the expression of the face which met her eyes, and 
which she knew meant so much. 

“Do nothing of the kind; do nothing of the kind. 
Are you crazy, girl? Never allude to the child, if you 
wish to be happy.” 

Mrs, Barrett spoke rapidly and excitedly. 

With « nameless terror of some threatened danger, 
Edith asked: 

“Why, mother? Why not mention the child this 
once, to-day, when he said ask whatI pleased? Why 
must I not?” 

** Because—because—” and Mrs. Barrett came close 
to her and whispered: “ He doesn’t know there was 
achild. I did not tell him that.” 

“ Don’t know there was achild! Did not tell him 
that!’ Edith repeated, and her face was like the face 
of the dead asshe continued: ‘“* What do you meau ? 
You did not tell him anything! I wrote it in the 
letter—all, everything; if he read it he knows about 
my baby. Moth Moth a0 

She could not say the whole name—could not 
articulate another word for the awful suspicion 
which flashed upon her—bringing back the iron hand, 
which clutched her in a death-like grasp, and made 
her writhe and gasp for breath. 

“Tell me the whole truth! Did you withhold my 
letter? Did he ever see it?” 

“ Never! Edith, listen to me now,” and Mrs. Bar- 
rett spoke sternly. ‘‘It is time this folly ended, 
Do vou think I would let you throw away the chance 
for which I had waited solong? Had Mr. Schuyler 
known the truth as you wrote it he would not have 
married you, and as your mother it was my duty to 
interfere and save you from the consequences of your 
rashness. I kept your letter, and told him what I 
liked. I said you were in love when very young— 
scarcely fifteen—that the object of your love was 
greatly your inferior, and that I opposed the affair 
with all my power—that in spite of all you were 
secretly engaged, and would have been married, no 
doubt, had he not been suddenly killed. I told him, 
too, that the manner of his death was a fearful shock 
to your nerves, from which you had not yet recovered, 
as you now sometimes felt a choking sensation in 
your throat when reminded of the past, aud I asked 











him never to refer to it if he wished to spare you 
pain. He promised he would not. He did not ask 
the name of the young man, nor where he lived ; 
indeed he was not at all anxious to discuss the mat- 
ter, and stopped me before I was quite done by tell- 
ing me he had heard enough, and that he was satis- 
fied. I think, however, the matter did annoy him 
secretly, and from that you can judge what would 
have been the result had I given him your letter. 
Believe me, I acted for the best, and though you 
can now tell him, if you like, I trust you have too 
much good sense to do so, or at least will take time 
to consider. Youare his wife; nothing can alter that, 
and the past cannot in any way affect him, provided 
he knows nothing of it. ‘To tell him now would be to 
wound him cruelly, and my advice to you is to let the 
matter rest, and take the good offered to you.” 

Edith made no reply. Indeed she could not have 
spoken to have saved her life for the gasping, 
choking, palpitating sensation in her throat, while 
her heart seemed to be beating wildly with suck 
throbs of pain as she had never felt before. 

Gradually as her mother talked she sank down 
upon the couch, where she lay in a crumpled heap, 
her face as white as ashes, and her eyes staring 
wildly like the eyes of one choking to death, 

And when at last.she spoke it was only in a whisper 
that she said: 

“ Oh, mother, you make me wish I was dead.” 

There was the sound of wheels upon the gravelled 
road, and Mr. Schuyler's voice at the door, saying 
the carriage was waiting. 

“ Let it wait; I cannot go now,” Edith gasped, 
trying in vain to struggle to her feet aud then fall- 
ing back among the cushions, weak aud powerless to 
help herself. 

Opening the door, Mrs. Barrett bade Mr. Schuyler 
enter, and then closing it again drew him quickly into 
the little dressing-room before he caught sight of 
Edith lying so still and helpless in her misery. 

“Iam sorry, but I suppose she cannot help it,” 
she began, “ she isso weak and nervous, but some- 
thing I said to her of that early affair, you know, has 
affected Edith so much as almost to bring on a faint, 
and she is there on the sofa unable to sit up. Be 
very geutle with her, do. Itis my fault.” 

For a man to be told that his two-hours’ bride has 
fainted because reminded of a former loye affair is 
not very pleasant, and Mr. Schuyler winced and 
grew hot and cold, and a very little annoyed. 

But he had known all the time that Edith’s love 
in its full exteut was yet to be won, and so the hu- 
miliation was not nearly so hard, and his voice was 
very tender and kind as he bent over her and said: 
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“Edith, my darling, it distresses me to see you 
thus. I had thought—I had hoped Edith, vou are 
not sorry you are my wife when I am so glad?” 

There was something pleading in his tone, and it 
roused Edith, and sitting up she said: 

“No, I am not sorry, and, Heaven helping me, I'll 
be a good, true wife to you, but, oh—oh—you must 
bear with me, and if I am not all, or what you 
believe me to be, forgive me, will you? Iam not to 
blame.” 

He did not in the least know what she meant, nor 
did he particularly care, 

She was excited, he thought, and he tried to com- 
fort and soothe her, and lajd her bead on his shoul- 
der and held her closely. to him, and told her to calm 
herself, and motioned Mrs, Barrett away, with « ges- 
ture of impatience, and when Godfrey came to the 
door he answered: 

“Send the carriage away. We will take the next 
train. Mrs. Schuyler is suddenly ill and cannot go 
just yet.” 

He had called her Mrs. Schuyler, she was his wife, 
and a forling of reassurance and quiet began to steal 
over Edith as she sat with her head on her husband’s 
shoulder and hig,arm around her waist, and with thie 
feeling came, a sensation akin to love for the man 
who on so, kind to hey and who had been so der 
ceived, 

But not by her; she was not in the least to blame, 
and she meant to tellhim all, but not then—not then,, 
It was neither thetimepor the place, It should be wheg,, 
they were away along, befpre the day was ck 

t, 





then if be chose to put her from him, and go 
without her, he could.doso, and she would say., 
was right. ; ‘ 

She grew better rapidly after this decision ph 
reached, and though her face was very pale and. 
there was a frightened look in her eyes, she mel, her, 
friends at last with a smile, and gave some laughing 
excuse for her almost faint-~eaid the day was warm. 
—that she had not been well or slept much for weeks 
—that she was subject to such attacks, but thought 
it most unfortunate that she should have one t 
day of all others, 

Lady Maisland thought so too. She was the great 
lady of the occasion, and felt that she was very ami- 
able and good to honour by her presence the wed- 
ding of her late friend Mrs. Sinclair’s hired com- 
panion, 

And she said;to her daughter Blanche. that, though 
the bride, was.rather pretty, and stylish.in her Pari- 
sian clothes, there. were still about her unmistakeable 
signs of the class from. which she came, 

And the great ladyghook, out, the folds. of, her olive, 
green, silk and fanned. herself decorously.and won- 
dered where Mrs. Schuyler got, the beautiful feathers, 
in her hat, and where she could find one like it for 
Blanche, on whom. everything looked alike, and who 
had devoted herself colinate to Robert Macpher- 
son when she learned that he had money, and that 
there. was in the family on the Macpherson side a 
title that might some day come to him, 

“Macpherson? Macpherson? I wonder who his 
mother was?” Lady Maislgnd had said. “The Mac. 
phersons are an, old Scotch family, and it seems to 
me that I have heard yearg ago of a dreadful, mésal- 
liance of one of the gons;,so, my. dear, I wish you to 
be a little careful and not allow this young man to be 
too attentive. until I have inquired about bim.” 

So Miss Blanche obeyed her mother by devoting 
herself to the young man instead of allowing him to 
be devoted to her, and wag not gorry for the sudden 
illness of the bride which kept her and her mother. at 
Oakwood a few, hours.longer, for they were to travel 
a part of the way with Mr. Schuyler and his wife, 

Edith was much better when the time for the next. 
train grew vear, but there was on her part a steady 
avoidance of her mother, who. had deceived her so— 
a coldness of manner which Mrs. Barrett felt but did 
not mind. Solong as her end was obtained she was 
not scrupulous as to the means. She loved her 
daughter in her way, and now that she was, Mrs. 
Howard Schuyler she would like to make much of 
her and be made much of in return, but if Edith was 
foolish enough to resent the meang she had used to 
pinne her where she was she, could not help it, and 

ore her punishment very meekly, and was not at all 
demonstrative when at last her daughter said good- 
bye to her just as she said it to the others and took 
her seat in the, carriage. 

“Upon my word she is setting up above her 
mother so soon,” Lady Maisland said to Blanche; 
“did not even kiss her good-bye. I should say these 
were airs ; but what can one expect from that sort. of 
people ?” 

Mr. Schuyler, tog, noticed, the formal leave-taking, 
aud though he was better pleased te have it thus 
than he would have been had there been kissing and 
crying over the woman he secretly disliked and dis- 
trusted withont knowing why he did so, he was a 





little surprised and wondered if it were a feeling of 





pride born of her elevation which had so soon affected 
Edith, 

Alas, he little understood her or dreamed of the 
conflict going on in her mind as she was. whirled 
rapidly along the road through the beautiful English 
country to.the place where they were to sperd the 
night and where Edith meant to tell him all. 





CHAPTER XVIEI. 
One hearty now, without disguige, 
Is. worth a hundred by-and-bys. Anon. 

DINNER was over in the pleasant house where they 
had stopped for the night, and drawing his chair 
near to the open window of their little parlour, Mr. 
Schuyler sat down to enjoy the sweet summer air, as 
it came stealing in laden with the,perfume of flowers 
and the freshly cut hay upon the lawn. 

Edith was in the,dressing-room adjoining, pretend- 
ing to arrange her bajr, but in reality trying to make 
up her mjnd how, to begin. the story she must tell 
him, 

And how wonlds he. reggive.it —the man who had 
been,so deceived? Would ha.spurn her at once, or, 
rather than let.the,world know of his disgrace, would 
hekeep her.with him, a wife merely in namg, whom 
he never equid love or reapect ? 

“Oh, Father in Heaven,” she whispered, ag. she 
bent her throbbing head a moment, upon the cold 
marble of the bureau, “you know Jam not to blame 
ir this ; help me to tell him and incline him. to re- 
ceive it aright.” 

Strengthened by this prayerfor aig, she gave. no 
time for farther hesitation, but going swiftly to her 
husband’s side she laid her hand on his; shoulder in 
au appealing kind of way, and said to him, softly ;, - 

Now. ‘tniiog the houra’in which he hag 

Ww, 0 two.hourg in which he r hag, 
Edith all to himaelf-and felt thatshe really "A 
own he had almogt.f Jove with her in, ager 


Belts that cog eee rently, admired anf iiees 
and respecte asire shee, sqnething, fn_ the. 
actua] possession of her had'atined « deeper feeling, 

in his heart than mere_pride.in her personal attrac- 

tions, and when he felt the touch of her hand and 

heard the sound of-her voice a great throb of de- 

light thrilled through his veins, and drawing her to 

him he made her sit upon. his knee, and, smoothing 

her.cheek caressingly, said to her: 

“Don’t call me Mn. Schnyler, please, I'd rather he 
Howard to you now,that, you are my wife, It will 
seam to lessen the years between us, and I do not 
want to be so much older than miy darling. Call me 
Howard now, and let me hear how it sounds,” 

“Not yet,” Edith gaid ; ‘not till. 1 have told you 
something which should have been told before, and 
which may maka 4, difference.” 

She spoke slowly and painfully, and Mr, Schuyler 
detected signs of choking in her voice, and, guessin 
at once that she was thinking of the early lover, said 
to her, very kindly but, firmly: 

“Don’t, Edith, please; don’t tell me anything which 
will distress yon, Ido not wish to hear it. Your 
mother told me enough—all I care to know—and I 
am satisfied,” 

“ But, Howard”—she called him thus.involuntarily, 
and there was a world of pathos and pitiful entreaty 
in her voice, while the eyes she fixed upon him were 
swimming in tears—‘ but, Howard, suppose mother 
did not tell you the whole se 

“Then you need-not,” he answered, quickly, “If 
you are good and true that is all I ask, and. I know 
you are. I daresay your mother did not tell me as 
eloquently as you could have told me how much you 
loved that man, and how your heart ached for him; 
and you wish me to know it all, but I tell youl am 
satisfied. You are now my, wife, and nothing can 
make any difference, even if you were hia widow in- 
stead of his affianced, though widows are not to my 
taste. I am satisfied, and, to prove that I am, I do 
not even care to know his name or where he lived. 
In fact, I would rather not know it, would rather you 
should never refer to it again, for it is not a pleasant 
topic ; and now for the favour you were to ask me 
on our wedding-day which I was to grant even to 
half my kingdom.” 

He spoke playfully and held her closer to him while 
the hot tears poured like rain over Edith’s, face, 

What should she do? Should she tell him in spite 
of his protest and hig assurance that he was satisfied ? 
No, she could not with the memory of his words 
“ Widows are not to my taste” still ringing in her 
ears, and so she let the opportunity pass, and the 
only favour she asked was that whatever might come 
in the future he would have faith in her and believe 
that she wished to do right, 

“OF course I will, you foolish little girl, You are 
agitated and tired to night,” he said, and then, as if 
struck by a sudden thought, he added: “ Ouly tell 
me one thing, darling—if that young man had lived 
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and not improved beyond what he was when you 


knew him, and you had grown to be what you are, 
could you have loved him now as you did then ?” 

“ Perhaps not. I never thought of it in that light,” 
Edith said. 

And her husband continued : 

“ One question now. Do you believe you can in 
time love me as well as you did him ?” 

“Yes, Howard, I know. can.” 

Edith spoke quickly, and her, arms wound them- 
selves involuntarily arovad her hugband’s veck, while 
for the first time kissed him, ungvlicited. 

“ Then, my darling,” he responded, “there is no- 
thing before us but happiness, if Heaven so will it, 
and may it deal by me as I do by you, my precious 
wife.” 

He was growing to. love hers, fast, and Edith 
knew it, and felt her matty crt way, and her 
heart grew light again as it, been when she 
fancied he knew the whole. AZ 

It was a part of Mr. Schuyler’s plan to visit Aln- 
wick and go over the grand old castle, which at this 
season of the year was open to visitors. And Edith 
did not oppose him, though the neighbourhood of 
Alnwick was fraught, with, gad memories for her as 
having been Abelard’s home, His friends were still 
living there, she knew from Godfrey, and the first 
night. passed at the ian where they took rooms was 


passed: in wakefulness, with a, feeling of oppression 
‘and which ake conldanot shake off. Abelard 
had her 80 of A and the castle, and 


had talked of the time when. would visit it with 
him; and now he was. dead, and she was there, the 
wife of another man, with that.grey ret weighing 
her down at.times and casting a shadow on every- 
thing. How she wi e might see his home and 
the old mother. bh 1d, to, of so, fondly, and yet 
when her hus d\to her, one morying, “ Edith, 
I am going. to call. om.some, poor people. who live 
about two.miles from here, Perhaps you will like 
to. go with me when, I tel} rae ‘who they are,” she 
trembled and grew cold,.and scarcely heard a word 
of the story he told her, which she knew so much 
betier than hedid, ’ 

~* T called. upon them last summer,” he said, “ when 
Godfrey was with me, and it is not necessary that I 
should go again, but I know it will please them, and 
I am so happy myself that I feel like conferring 
happiness on others. Will you go, darling ? They 
will feel honoured if I bring them my young bride.” 

“ Oh, Howard, no! - Please.don’t ask me, I'd 80 
much rather not,” Edith cried, feeling how terrible it 
would be to go with her hysband into the presence of 
Abelard’s mother and hear her talk of him with no 
suspicion as to who she was, 

No, she.could not do it, and she expressed herself 
so decidedly that he looked at, her, curiously while 
a cloud passed over his face, and, without meaning 
to do so, he seemed displeased and out of sorts. 

He was not accustomed to have his wishes 
thwarted, and he had set his heart upon taking his 
wife with him when, he, visited the Lyles, and 
after he had told her of, his indebtedness to them 
he thought she ought to go out ef deference to his 
wishes, 

Surely it, was nqt pride which prompted her un- 
willingness to call upon such people, for. what busi- 
ness had she to be prouder than himself, he thought? 
and he seemed so moody and silent that Edith, de- 
tectod the change in his manner at,once, and, resolv- 
ing to conquer ‘her own personal feelings, went up 
to him and said: p 

“ Howard, [ have changed my mind, I will go with 
you if you wish it,” 

He did wish it, and hig face, cleared as he said: 

“Thank you, darling, I am very glad, because 
T like to have you with ma, and because! know theat- 
tention will be sure to pleage those people. Did I tell 
you of the little boy to whom Godfrey gave his name 
when we stopped there last year on.our way to, Oak- 
wood? He is always doing those things; has two 
or.three namesakes at.home,,a thing of which I do 
not altogether approve, but in the case of these 
Nesbits I could not oppose it, Shall. we start at 
once ? It’s only two miles distant, will you, walk or 
ride ?” 

Edith chose to walk, and they set off together across 
the fresh green fields,and through the quiet, shaded 
lanes toward the low, thatched cottage where Abe- 
lard Lyle was born, and where. his mother sat 
knitting by the door with a ros expression 1D 
her calm face and the sunlight falling on her snowy 
hair. 

It would be impoasible to describe Edith’s emo- 
tions as she walked with her husband through the 
lanes and fields and woods where her boy-lover had 
so often been, and where he had thought some day 
to bring her and show her to his mother, and it 
seemed to her almost as if he was taere, too, moving 
silently beside her ; and once, when a leaf rustled at 
her feet, she started with a nervous cry aud clung 
close to her husband’s arm. 
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Awd yet it wos not love or-regret. for the dead 
which thus affected her, 

Her life with Abelard was like a far-off dream :to 
her now, ® thing apart. from herself and her present 
life, and had her husband known she.would not have 
felt as she did now with that secret.on her mind, 
making her. breathe quickly, and grow faint.and pale 
when at laa the house was:reached: and she saw. for 
the first time how humble and poor-Abelard’s home 
had been. 

Everything pertaining to it, however, was scrupu- 
lously neat, and the little. grass plat before the. door 
showed frequent-acquaintance with sickle or shears, 
while the sweet, old-fashioned flowers onthe narrow 
border told of good taste in some one. 

But it was all ‘so small and meagre and: poor, and 
the calico dress of the old: lady knitting on the porch 
was faded and patched, and the white kerchief pinned 
about her neck was darned in several places. 

She had a fair, sweet old face, with a.resemblance 
to Abelard Bdith thought when at the.sound ofitheiy 
footsteps she looked up with a smile of welcome and 
inguiry. 

teu having always lived nearthe border she 
spoke with a broad Scotch accent, which Edith did 
not comprehend at firsts 

She was evidently greatly pleased and. flattered 
that Mr. Schuyler bad come to see her again, and 
brought his bonny bride, whose hand she heldin her 
own, and into whose blushing face she. gazed. curi- 
ously as she bade-her welcome, and led her into the 
house where: Mra Nesbit, the. daughter, sat with her 
sleeves rolled up combing her long black.heir, with 
a bit of glass before her, and Godfrey Schuyler asleep 
in his rude cradle, 

Mrs. Nesbit, or Jenny as she was called, was not 
naturally as refimed as her. mother, and:she kept on 
combing her hair without any apology, talking rapidly 
all the time, and: saying what an honour she felt’ it to 
be for the likes. of Mr. Schuyler to visit the.likes of 
them, though to be sure he owed them something for 
her poor brother’si death. 

“ You know: about that, I s’pose ?”* 

And.she looked up at Edith, whose dress. she had 
been closely inspecting between each passage of the 
comb through her hair, 

Edith nodded in token . that she. didi know. 
She could not speak, the room wag so-smalliand:so, 
close and the iron ld: her throat. with.so firm 
aclutch that she-could:sit perfectly still and. listen 
while the old story was toldagain by Mr. Schuyler, 
ae the- mother wept, silently, ejaculating. now and 
then: 

“Oh, my: puir bairn, my puir bairn!!’: 

Jenny did not cry, She was looking at tha: bride 
in her rich apparel.and thinking. how proud she. was 
to be. so. unmoved .as. if: it. was: nothing to her how: 
many poor men lost their lives.te save that of a, 
Schuyler. 

And Mr. Schuyler too had similaz:thoughte with, 
Jenny, and: believed: it. wascontem pt: for these people, 
and their surroundings which kept Edith so-silent:in 
spite of all his efforts to draw her into: the conversa-, 
tion and make her aeem: gracious and interested. 

Alas! he could. not guess what she wae enduring 
as she sat there in Abelard’s home and heard:them 
talking of him and all she incidents connected with 
his death, 

“ You dinna ken my lad,” the mother said: to her; 
“an’ so. you dinna.kenhow.sair L was:for him, Ah, 
he was a bonny ladand gude.” 

Edith nodded, and:the old.lady:went on, now. ad- 
cressing. Mr. Schuyler: 

“A maun who kennedomy boy:.and. gee him kilt 
coomed here one’t an’ tauld me about it, and. said 
there was a young. lass there who. moight be Abel’s 
sweetheart; heard:y.e.tell of her like 2’ 

No, he had not heard of her, or‘he had forgotten, 
and as. Edith was not supposed to: know. anything of 
the circumstances she was spared: the questioning, 
and. Mrs, Lyle went on to.say that. if thera was 
= a lass she’d like so.much to, know.something of 

er. 

“ Mayhap,” and she.tarned again to Edith, “may- 
hap you'll foind her some day, and if you do. wool ye 
let. me know,2” 

Had her lifadepended.upon it Edithcould not. have 
Spoken, anda nod was. her only answer, while her 
cheeks burmed.scarlet and the perspiration gathered 
about her, month. 

Mr. Schnyler waa. angry; and rose to.take leave, 
while Jenny, who. was. angry algo. at what she be- 
lieved to be the lady’s pride, began in.a flippant way 
to say that, poor asithey were, they .had.some grand 
relatives; her. oldest sister, Dorothea, had married 
ito one, of the high Scotch. families, where. they 
kept twenty servants and dined at six o'clock, 

Hoity-toity, Janny, my. laas,” said the mother, 
what was the,geod o’ that? Dinna.them. foine folk 
turn my Dolly and her maun out 0’ door and never 
spake to.’em till he died ?” 


“ 


‘not,’ Edith said, 





** Yes, mother, but their boy got the money at last, 
and, was here to see us a spell.ago, lookin’ as. foineas 
any gentleman,” Jenny said, and then, having given 
the final twist to her hair, and, seeing that their 
guests were really going, she woke the little Godfrey 
Schuyler, and took him proudly to Edith, who could 
and did kiss, him, an act which made amends for 
much of her silence, and seeming haughtiness of 
manner, 

Onge ontaside the,cottage.in the open, air Edith re- 
covered her veice and. drew).a, long,-deep breath, 
which, to the somewhat irritated aud disappointed 
Mr. Schuyler, sounded like a sigh.of.relief,; and in 
one sense it, was so. While.-sitting, there,, listening, 
to.the homely talk and. seeing the homely, sunronnd- 


ings of, Abelard’s family, Edith had, bean conscions |, 


that. a.curious, train of thought was. passing through 
her mind, 

Was Abelard satisfied with this when he was 
there, an, inmate,of that. cottage, and, bad, ha, lived, 
would he have, dragged her with. him to that level, 
or, 28, She believed, have risen, to. ® height, from 


which, to. look back would have, heen; disagreeable 


and, hard? Either possibility was not. pleasant to 
contemplate, and she was glad when her husband 
caused a diversion to,her thoughts by proposing to 


go. 

Had Edith, followed out, her. impulse she would 
have kissed-that kind old lady, Abelard’s mother, for 
the sake of the dead son, but after her persistent 
silence and reserve there.could be no. excuse for such 
a proceading, and, besides, she did: not think her-hus- 
band would quite like her, to be so familiar with.a 
person whom, she knew, he considpred so. greatly his 
inferior, notwithstanding, his. politeness to her, so. she 
merely took the thin. hand in her own, and pressed 
it hard, managing to say, “ good-bye,” and then she 
passed through the,low door, out into the subshine, 
like one passing prison. walls, into, freedom 


again, . 4, 

Pona time Mr. Schnyler, wag, silent, never. saying 
a word ‘until, they reached the border of the wood 
through; which, a. broad path led to Alnwick ;. then, 
aa. Edith pansed,a, moment and looked back at. the 
thatched-roof with, the. creeper, climbing, over it, he 


too, looked beck and said; 


“Tam gled my. lot was not castamong, such peaple 
Ll cannot say Geptente my taste, especially, that 
gactulona. Mra. Nesbit, with her comb and bare 
arms. The old lady is better, and,has|a good deal. of 


natural refinement. I,think our visit did;her; good ; 


such people are. always pleased with attention from 


their betters, and it,certainly does us no harm to give, 


it. Edith, my dear” 

He. spoke a little sternly now, and his face was 
overcast. ‘ 

“ L am sorry you chose to beso quiet and reserved ;, 
if,I remember right, you scarcely, spake atall, It 
would have pleased me better if you, had made, an ef- 


fortto be.mare social with, them, and I really owe 


them so much.” 
“Qh, Howard, pleaseforgive me. It was not pride 
which kept me,silent. I wanted to. talk but could 
id, while: the tears. rained, over her 
white face. 


He. had made her ery—his bride. of, a few days— 
and. he, was, sorry for it,at once, and bade her sit 
down beside him on a.rude bench by, the. path, and 
wound his arm around. her, and said he. was hasty 
and, had expected teo.much from her, who could not 
of course.sympathize with his interest in the Lyles. 

Raith listened to him, crimsoning, with shame, and 
—eene « felon. who is hiding, his secret.from the 
world. 

Why had.she.not told him that first day. of married 
life with him? Why bad she. not shrieked it in his 
ear and compelled him to listen to her? It would have 
bean.easior then than it was now when so much had 
happened to make it hard, if not impossible, 

e8, impossible, that was what.she said to herself, 
remembering the, bare arms and the comb. and the 
talkative Mrs, Nesbit. 

She could. not declare that. woman. to be her sister- 
in-law, and.she forced the secret still farther down 
into her heart, and when her, husband bade her kiss 
him. in-token of forgiveness she kissed him twice and 
there was peace between, them as they walked arm 
in arm through the leafy woods and: grassy lanes 
back to their rooms. at Alnwick. 

But. Edith’s mind was not.at rest, Thoughts of 
that. whiterhaired, sweet-faced old: lady; knitting in 
the sunshine, were constantly in her:mind. She.had 
been cold, almost, rude.to her, and she wished. to 
make amends—to leave, if possible, a..good impres- 
sion of herself in Abelard’s old home—to have his 


‘mother's blessing as a guaranty of happiness.in the 


life before. her, and as she reflected, lying awake 
many. hours..of, the, night, her. thoughts. gradually 
formed themselyes.inte a plan she.resolved to carry 


out. 
Her husband.had been invited to dine at the castle 


with a party of gentlemen, who were about to intro- 
duce some farming implement to the agent of the 
estate, who acted as host on the occasion, As no 
ladies. were included Edith was to. be left alone for 
several hours, and she determined to improve the 
opportunity for redressing any wrong she might 
have.done to Mrs. Lyle. 

It.was twelye.o’clock before her husband left her, 
and ag soon as. he was gone she. donned her walking- 
dress and set off for the cottage near the wood. For- 
tunately for her Mps,, Nesbit was out, but the plecid 
old lady sat knitting again, on, the porch with little 
Godfrey Schuyler playing near her on the floor. She 
recognized Edith at,once, and seenred both glad and 
surprised to see, her, 

“T wanted to come, again,” Edith said, sitting 

, down close beside the,woman, “I was not feeling 
well when I was, here yesterday, and I could not 
talkas.I wished .to do, but I did not mean, it for cold- 
ness or pride. Mr, Schuyler. is,so,gratefyl.for what 
| your son did for hgu, and I—Lam. interested, in you 
4oo--more even than he can, be, and if you like yon 
may tell me all about your bay who died in that 
dreadful, manner,” 
There were, tears in Edith’s eyes, and her voice 
trembled as she spoke, while Mrs, Lyle stopped, her 
knitting, and,,looked, curiously. at her. She had 
thought her proud,and; haughty, and had felt, little 
burt at, her silence and reserve, while her daughter, 
in her,coarser,way, had,not hesitated to call,her airy 
and, am upstart, wondering. who she was, to; feel so 
much.abayethem, That she was rather pretty even 
Jenny. conceded, while ber mother thought her very 
beautiful aud grand, “ Fit to, be a.duchess ” was her 
verdict now. when she.saw,her again so, humble and 
sweet, apologizing for her reserve of, the day before 
and asking, to hear about her, poor dead, boy. 

She liked to. talk of. him, and, once launched 
upon the subject did not. know when to stop, but 
talked.on and op, narrating incidents of hig babyhood. 
boyhood and early manhood, while Edith listened with 
hands clasped tightly.together and a heart. which 
beat almost, audibly, 

* And ye.are goin’ where he’s buried,” Mrs. Lyle 
saidto her. “And if, ye want,anold woman’s bless- 
in’, maylike you'll keep..his grave fresh and. clean, 
and send me a posy. from it some day.” 

“Twill, I will, I promiseyoul will, and if I can 
,ever tell. you abgnut that girl who loved him,I will do 
so,” Edith said, vehemently. 

And then, impelled.by an, impulge she; could not 
resist, she continued : 

“Mrs, Lyle, L want,to.ask you something, which 
you'll please keep to yourself, You are old, and I 
am young; youare good, and Lam not, but I want 
to be,oh,.so much, If there was something in your 
life which you supposed, your husband knew, and 
which, after you were married, you found he did nat 
know, though through no-fault of, yours, and if yon 
felt almost. sure that had he known it he would not 
have married you, and might think less of you 
now, would you consider.it your duty to tell him?” 

Edith gasped out. the words and sat panting with 
excitement and, agitation, while Mrs. Lyle con- 
sidered for a moment, and said, what we will put. in 
English : 

“Ta the something which hedon’t know a sin, a 
crime, a wrong to him or anybody ?” 

“No, not asin, or wrong, only, a mistake,” Edith 
replied. 

And the woman continued: 

“ Would the withholding it now do harm to any 
one?” 

“No, never; on the contrary, the telling it might 
cause my husband to think less of me, and make: us 
very unhappy.” ; 

“ Then. if you meant no wrong, and the telling it 
can do no good, and might do harm, and no one is in- 
terested but yourself, keep it to yourself,” Mrs. Lyle 
said, while Edith felt, herself growing light as air, 
with. the burdenJifted from her. for ever, as she hoped 
and believed. 

It was.strange how much-comfort. she derived from 
Mrs, Lyle’s advice, and how much confidence she 
felt in the, judgment.of this. woman whom she had 
seen but once before. It was almost as.ifi absolution 
had. been grantediher, for her sins, past, present, and 
to come, and no religious devotee ever felt lighter 
and freer. after a full confession than Edith did for 
a few moments after hearing Mrs. Lyle’s decision. 
“'Thank you, thank you,” she said, “ You have 
done me so much good, I have been so miserable, 
and there was no one whom I could talk with about 
it. I shall not forget. you, Mrs, Lyle, and sometimes 
I may perhaps write to you, and tell you of my homa 
And now I must.go, but first will you give me your 
blessing? I want it so much.” 

And kneeling down before the ald lady Edith bowed 
her beautiful head, while a trembling band was laid 
gently on hershining hair, and a trembling voice said, 
reverently: 
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“ Heaven bless and keep my bonny child and make 
her a gude and happy wife, an’ gi’e her many bairns 
to comfort her auld age.” 

She was thinking of her Abelard who died, and 
Edith thought of him too, and there were tears in her 
eyes as she rose from her knees, and, kissing the 
sweet-faced, white-haired woman who had done her 
so much good, went out from her presence with a 
happier, lighter heart than she had known for many 
a day. 

Sse all right since Abelard’s mother had said so 
and blessed her, and she could be happy now, and 
she was. 

When her husband returned from the castle he met 
a very bright, beaming face at the door of bis room, 
and his young wife’s arms were round his neck, and 
his wife herself was on his knee when she told him 
that she had been again to see Mrs. Lyle and made 
ample amends for all yesterday’s reserve. She did 
uot tell him of the advice or blessing, but said: 

“TI know I left a good impression, and I promised 
to write to her sometime and tell her of my home. 
She seems a very nice old lady.” 

Mr. Schuyler tried to be pleased because Edith was 
s0 sure he would be, though, truth to tell, he would 
rather she were too reserved than too familiar with 
people like the Lyles, and from her account her in- 
terview with Mrs. Lyle had certainly reached the 
bounds of familiarity, Still, as she had done it for 
his sake, and because she thought it right, he was 
obliged to seem grateful, and kissed her glowing 
cheek and called her a conscientious little puss, and 
thought how beautiful she was in her pretty evening 
dress, with the wild flowers in her hair, and felt 
himself the most fortunate man in England to pos- 
sess so much youth and beauty. 

A few days later found them again at Oakwood, 
where Godfrey met them at the station and saluted 
Edith as his ‘‘mamma,” while his eyes danced with 
mischief and fun. He did not tell her of the letter 
of dismay which had come to him from home in 
answer to his own, wherein the charms of the new 
mother had been so graphically described. But he 
laughed to himself every time hs thought of it, and 
what they were prepared for, and then thought of 
the rare type of loveliness whom he teasingly called 
mamma, and to whom he was as attentive as if he 
had been ber lover instead of her step-son. 

Robert Macpherson was still at Oakwood, and 
greatly to Godfrey’s delight had decided upon going 
to Schuyler Hill. “The very nicest chap in the 
world,” Godfrey still continued to think of him, in 
spite of the hair parted in the middle. 

“ But something has come over the spirit of his 
dream,” he said to Edith, when talking of him. 
‘“‘ Ever since he came from visiting those friends of 
his he bas had fits of melancholy and acts a good deal 
like aman in love, but when I put it to him he denied it 
indignantly, and said no girl whom he would have 
would ever marry him, and then he went straight off 
to see the little Westbrooke who threw you that 
bouquet, you know. He is wonderfully struck with 
her, and wants to paint her portrait as a fancy picce, 
and call it “ La Petite Soeur,” but that Rogers dame 
guards her pet like an old she-dragon, and will not 
let Gertie sit on any account, even though I promise 
to be present at the sittings and see fair play 
done.” 

Edith smiled derisively, and felt that she did not 
blame Dame Rogers for objecting to Godfrey Schuy- 
ler, with his saucy eyes and teasing ways, ag pro- 
tector for her child. 

Godfrey said that Bob had made two or three 
sketches of her already, drawing from his memory of 
course, but none of them quite suited him. He must 
have her sit to him, and he—Godfrey—thought it a 
shame for that Rogers woman to be so much afraid 
of having her protégée looked at by such nice chaps 
as himself and Bob. 

Edith had never fairly seen the child whom Robert 
Macpherson desired as a model “ La Soeur,” but she 
felt a deep interest in her, both for the blessing sent 
on her bridal day, and because of the strong affection 
the child had inspired in Mrs. Barrett, who seemed to 
feel worse at the thought of parting with her than 
with Edith herself. 

The first meeting between mother and daughter 
had been rather cool and constrained, for Edith had 
lost coufidence in her parent’s integrity, and could 
not help showing it. 

Still she was about to leave her, and at the last, 
when she weut to say good-bye, her manner softened 
greatly, for it was still her mother whom she kissed 
with many tears, and who herself broke down and 
cried when the last farewell was said and Edith 
went from her door for ever. But she did not sob as 


pitifully then as when an hour later Gertie West- 
— came aud hung about her neck solovingiy and 
Said: 

“Iam sorry to leave you here alone. I wish you 
Would go too.” 


Edith had not said that—Edith did not wish it, 
and Mrs. Barrett knew why, but it hurt her none the 
less, and Gertie’s fond regrets and words of love 
were very dear to her, as was the little girl whom 
she had learned to love so much and would miss 
when she was gone. 

“T shall never forget you, never ; and, maybe, if I 
am ever married, you shall live with me, and be my 
grandma,” Gertie said, with a dim perception that 
her friend’s heart was sore with a longing to go with 
her daughter, who did not want her; and then Mrs. 
Barrett sobbed aloud, aud held the girl close to her 
bosom, and said : 

“T never thought I could lovea child as I love you, 
little Gertie. I ama hard, wicked woman, no doubt, 
but I want you to be good, and surely I may pray 
for that. Heaven bless you, little Gertie, and make 
SS as happy as you are sweet and gentle. Good- 

e. 


She put the child gently from’ her, and went 
quickly into her own room, where she could be alone, 
and we are almost certain that the parting with her 
daughter did not hurt her half as much, or leave so 
deep a wound, as the parting with Gertie West- 
brooke, 

(To be continued.) 


LITTLE SUNSHINE. 


—>——_ 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Ir the old distich “ Happy is the bride that the sun 
shines on” may be said to have any significance then 
Lily Davis and Ernest Hartley should have been 
abundantly satisfied when the day fixed upon for 
their wedding arrived. The morning broke beauti- 
fully bright and everything seemed to conspire to 
render the occasion an unusually delightful one, and 
the young couple were happy—very, very happy. 

Under the most ordinary circumstances candidates 
for matrimony are, or ought to be, happy on their 
wedding-day, but in the case of our hero and heroine 
there was much that does not commonly attend such 
affairs to render them joyful and contented. They 
were so entirely wrapped up in each other, so con- 
fident in each other's love, so entirely suited to each 
other in every respect, and they had passed through 
so much of trial and tribulation in their courtship, 
that to them their union seemed a doubly sacred one, 
cemented as it was by both joy and suffering. 

And yet there was one dark cloud on the horizon 
of their almost perfect bliss. Neither of them allu- 
ded to it, but down deep in their hearts they felt it. 
This was the stigma which attached to Lily’s father. 
Lily felt that she was not to blame for this, of course, 
but still the burning, bitter, degrading fact remained 
that she was a felon’s daughter, and that while pre- 
parations for her wedding were going on her father 
occupied a felou’s cell, and would in a few short days 
be brought to the bar of justice to answer for his 
crimes against society. 

She could not shake the idea off. Like a dreadful 
nightmare it haunted her, sleeping and waking, poi- 
soning her joy, standing like a gaunt spectre between 
her and her felicity. 

Hartley thought of it also. He could not forget the 
hateful fact any more than Lily could, but it affected 
him only so far as it affected Lily. He would rather, 
of course, that no stain attached to her parentage, but 
the fact did not render her less worthy, less virtuous, 
less loveable in his sight. On’the contrary it ren- 
dered her dearer to him, if possible, than though she 
had descended from an unsullied line. He knew how 
deep was her humiliation and anguish, and his soul 
went out to her in sympathy and love when he saw 
the shadow on her brow, which sometimes she could 
not drive away. 

The old Count Gurowski had insisted that Lily 
should take up her abode in his residence a week 
previous to the wedding, and that all arrangements 
for the affair should be perfected there. 

‘I must be your fader for de time being,” he said, 
when she protested against taking advantage of his 
generosity; “and I must have mine own way or dere 
vill be some troubles in de house.” 

So Lily submitted, and an army of dressmakers 
were employed to prepare her for the happy occasion. 











It had been arranged that the young couple should 
be married in the house, and that immediately after 
they should start on their wedding tour. This, per- 
; haps, is all that it is necessary to say concerning pre- 
; imixsries, which were about the same as usually ac- 
company like events, and we shall therefore come at 
ouce to the marriage. 

Of course the friends of both bride and bridegroom 
were present in full force, and the old count was so 
happy that he could hardly contain himself. It is 
hardly necessary to say that Lily looked perfectly 
charming, our young lady friends will all understand 
this as a matterof course. Tony Tucker, after view- 
ing her critically, declared that “she looked good 











enough to eat, and that there wasn’t nary gal atop o’ 
the earth, except Brownie, who could hold a candle 
to her.” 

The minister had arrived and everything was in 
readiness when suddenly the Count Gurowski took 
Lily aside and said to her, with a grave face: 

* Mine child, the time for your marriage has come, 
and it is time I shall tell you something. I vas to 
give de bride away miueself, but de fader is de proper 
person to do dat, and your fader must do it.” 

Lily turned deadly pale and trembled in every 
joint. Here was the spectre that had all day pursued 
her; here it was with herat the veryaltar. She had 
thought of -her father all day and had only, driven 
him from her mind for ove brief moment when the 
time for her marriage arrived, aud now her pure soul 
thrilled with horror as she listened to the old count’s 
words, 

“My father!” she moaned, piteously. ‘“ Oh, sir, 
this is cruel. You know my father is in prison !” 

“ He is free!” replied the count, decisively, “ and 
must give de bride away! But nobody here shall 
know him. Don’t tremble, mine poor child; be brave. 
He will be hore directly. I shall go for him.” 

Lily jumped at the conclusion at once that the old 
count had secured her father’s liberation, and although 
she felt grateful to him for that still she could uot 
help thinking that he had erred in judgmeut to bring 
him there at such a time. 

While she stood endeavouring to control the bitter 
feelings which rankled in her lacerated heart sud- 
denly the door was thrown open and a tall, courtly, 
magnificent-looking gentleman entered. 

Nobody present knew him, and the guests looked 
from one to the other as if seeking an explanation of 
the intrusion. 

For a moment the gentleman regarded Lily witha 
look of ineffable fondness, and then turning to the 
minister he said, with much emotion: 

“ Everything is ready, sir. Proceed with the cere- 
mony.” 

“If the young people desire it I will do so,” replied 
the clergyman ; “ but I was given to understand that 
the Count Gurowski was to give the bride away.” 

“ The bride’s father will sere that duty,” re- 
plied the gentleman, with still more emotion than he 
had at first shown, and then, unable any longer tv 
control himself, he held out his arms toward the 
bride and exciaimed, with choking utterance: ‘I was 
the Count Gurowski, but I am now George Percival 
Raymond, an English merchant, and your father.” 

“My father!” exclaimed Lily, like one ina dream; 
“my father! I thought my father——” 

She could proceed no farther, A deadly feeling of 
faintness came over her, her brain reeled, she stag- 
gered forward and would have fallen to the floor had 
not the gentleman’s outstretched arms received her. 

“Yes, your father, my long-lost darling, my onls 
one!” he murmured as he kissed her cold lips ova: 
and over again, 

It was some moments ere Lily was restored to cot- 
sciousness, and when she was quite herself again Mr. 
Raymond said: 

“Yes, my darling, you are my only child, and I 
shall proceéd to relate as briefly as possible how we 
were separated and how we are now happily reunited. 

“ Before I married your mother there was, amoug 
my lady friends, a Miss Ruth Reynolds—she was of 
good parentage, wealthy, and very beautiful. Iu 
common ‘with many others I was attracted by her 
pretty face, and paid her perbaps more than ordinary 
attention. I soon ascertained, however, that she was 
proud, arrogant, vain and revengeful, and I took the 
earliest oppurtunity to drop her society. 

‘“ After my marriage to your mother Miss Reynolds 
also married. She married a man named Moreland, 
who was some years her senior, a perfect gentleman, 
and quite wealthy. From that time I lost sight of 
her, and never saw her again till I fortunately met 
her some months since. e 

“TF Llost sight of her, however, she kept me in 
full view. She never :forgave me for cutting loose 
from her, and when you were born she determined 
to wreak her vengeance not only upon me but upon 
your mother, 

“The nurse whom we employed to take charge of 
or came to us well recommended, and.was naturally, 

believe, a pretty good woman, but she was greedy 
for money and was not proof against my enewys 
gold, ‘The result was that you were stolen and cou- 
veyed away; none knew whither; nor could I, al- 
though I put the best detective talent at work, 
and offered large sums for your recovery, get the 
slightest clue to your whereabouts. The blow killed 
your poor mother, who died some months afterward. 

“Years rolled on, but I never quite relinquished 
the hope of one day finding you. What induced mo 
to seek you in the manner I did I know not. I must 
have been directed by some power outside of myself. 
However that may be, I disguised myself, assumed 
the part of a detective, and have siuce baen knowa 
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—— 
to the police force as Izzy Clincher and have made 
for myself quite a reputation as a detective. 

“One day, while lounging about I suddenly en- 
countered one Jack Lynch, the husband of the 
woman who was your nurse and who kiduapped you 
in infancy. I spoke to him but he denied that his 
name was Lynch. He claimed Luke Davis as his 
proper name, but he could not deceive me; I knew 
him and at once the hope sprang up in my heart that 
by following his track Tshould gain some knowledge 
of you. The result proved that I was not mistaken. 
I soon found out that Lynch was connected with a 
gang of counterfeiters, and I took them all under 
surveillance at once, One of this gang, I ascertained, 
greatly to my surprise, was a man named Ralph 
Dobbs, who was formerly a valet of mine, and who 
had assumed the title of Lord Mortimer Littleton. 
He was a heartless scoundrel, who had deserted his 
wife, a worthy, hard-working woman, after having 
robbed her of every penny of her hard earnings. 
While on the track of this villain I traced him toa 
house, which, upon inquiry, I ascertained was oc- 
cupied by a family named Moreland, and what was 
my surprise and joy to find out, upon farther inves- 
tigation, that the lady of this mansion was the very 
person who had bribed the nurse to steal my child, 

“Shortly after this fact came to my knowledge I 
ascertained that a grand party was to be given at 
the Moreland mansion, and, disguising myself, and 
assuming the title of Count Gurowski, I procured 
an invitation to the party, and there overheard a con- 
versation between Lynch, Dobbs, and Mrs. Lynch— 
who was Mrs. Moreland’s housekeeper—which gave 
me all the information I desired. 

“TI frightened Mrs. Moreland into making a full 
confession ; but matters were not as bad as she sup- 
posed them to be. The housekeeper, with a view of 
securing a portion of her wealth, had led her to sup- 
pose that she had murdered the child according to 
directions, and when I had sufficiently frightened 
her I revealed my true character to her, and told her 
the truth concerning you. Sie was very penitent, 
and declared her intention to go away as soon as her 
misguided daughter, Ruth, who had eloped with 
Dobbs, should return, I having previously informed 
her that I had put a detective on the track of the 
runaways, from whom I had just received a telegram 
to the effect that he had been entirely successful in 
his mission, and was already on his way home with 
Dobbs in custody and the daughter under bis care. 

“Here my narrative ends ; for with the rest you 
are familiar. And now let the ceremony proceed 
which shall unite two loving hearts and render me 
the happiest old man in the universe.” 

We shall not attempt to describe the joy which 
followed this revelation, for the simple reason that 
words are inadequate to do juetice to the subject. 
Suffice it to say that the cerer‘ony was proceeded 
with, greatly to the satisfaction of all present, and 
that a more delighted couple than our hero and hero- 
ine never received the congrstulations of loving 
friends. 

After the ceremony was over, ar.d the bride was 
receiving the customary kisses from all present, 
Tony Tucker approached Jennie Brown, and drew 
her gently to one corner of the room. 

“ Brownie,” be said, pleadingly, “‘see how happy 
Ernest Hartley and Little Sunshine are! What's 
the reason we can’t be as happy as they are 2?” 

“ Why, Tony,” replicd Jennie, with great apparent 
sincerity, “ you don’t suppose I’m going to marry you 
after making such an idiot of yourself in court the 
other day! Don’t you know 1 told you I wouldn’t 
have you the very next day ?” 

“Yes, I know all about.it,” returned Tony, with a 
sad countenance, ‘ but you didn’t mean it, Brownie. 
You couldn’t be as cruel as that. Hain’t I been tak- 
ing lessons every day, and trying to polish myself 
up just to please you? And haven't I been workin’ 
overwork every spare minute, and layin’ up lots of 
money to start housekeepin’ with? You aiu’t goin’ 
back on a feller, Brownie; I know you ain’t. And 
what's the use o’ teasin’? Oh, Brownie, if you'll only 
agreeto marry me now I'll take my solemn affi- 
davy I'll never make another speech again as long 
as I live, unless you give me permission. Come— 
won’: you do it?” 

“Why, I ain’t ready to marry now, even if I 
Were so inclined,” replied Jenny, teasingly, rising. 
“And I wish you wouldn’t bother me.” 

“Not ready to marry!” exclaimed Tony, raising 
both hands and looking at Jennie as though he could 
devour her—“ not ready to marry, and here you are 
all dressed up for a bridesmaid! Come, say yes— 
Won't you?” 

“If you behave yourself properly maybe I may 
marry you one of these days,” said Jennie, pro- 
Vokingly, ‘and I think you ought to be satisfied 
With that.” 

_ ‘But I can’t be satisfied with that, Brownie,” per- 
sisted Tony. “ One o’ these days is all well enough, 





but if you don’t marry me now I’ll spile. The minister 
is here and all the folks is here and everything. We 
couldn't get sich another chance if we should wait a 
hundred years, Oh, come—won'’t you take and 
marry me right off? Won't you, Brownie?” 

Here they were interrupted bythe bride, who ap- 
proached leaning on the arm of Ernest Hartley, and 
said, gaily: 

“ What's all this whispering about I should like 
to know ?” 

“ Why, I’m a-coaxing Brownie to get married while 
everythiug’s handy,” replied Tony, ‘‘and she won't 
do it. Won’t you help me coax her, Sunshine? Do, 
and I’ll never forget your kindness as long as I live. 
If Ido you may shoot me !” 

Thus appealed to Lily joined her voice to Tony’s. 

“Come, Jennie,” she pleaded, ‘‘ why not be mar- 
ried now? You will never find a more convenient 
opportunity, and what signifies a few days’ differ- 
ence? You love Tony and be loves you, and——” 

“Love her!” interposed Tony. “ Well, if [ don’t 
love her then a fish don’t love water. Love her! I 
love her harder than a horse can kick, and she knows 
it, and if she don’t want to see me go to a luner- 
tic asylum she’d better marry me right off!” 

Lily’s newly found father also took the ground 
that a double wedding would be a very proper thing, 
intimating that he and Tony had already arranged it ; 
and thus beset on all sides Jennie Brown blushingly 
took her position at Tony’s side, and they were 
speedily made one. 

“And now that you are happily married, my 
children,” said Mr. Raymond, “ and ure about to start 
on the voyage of life together, flushed with high 
hopes and happy anticipations, listen to a few words 
of advice from the lips of an old man who has seen 
much of life and who is no poor judge of human na- 
ture. If you would be always happy avoid the first 
quarrel, for it is the first quarrel that causes domestic 
infelicity, as it is the first glass that leads to dissipa- 
tion. 

“You smile! You think it impossible that you 
should ever quarrel. I know you love each other 
sincerely. I tested that fully before I decided that 
you should marry. But also, my children, you will 
not find life all couleur de rose, You will find much 
to vex and trouble you as you journey onward to- 
gether, and your chief care should be to examine 
closely, and guard yourselves carefully. Remember 
always that ‘a soft answer turneth away wrath,’ and 
that love should rule in all things. Love begets 
love, and dislike begets dislike. Be mutually for- 
bearing, therefore, and strive by example to correct 
each other’s faults and foibles rather than by fault- 
finding to increase them. It is a mistake to suppose 
that because you love each other now you must of 
necessity, and under all circumstances, continue to 
love. This is very pretty in poetry, but life is prac- 
tical, and the demon of discord may turn love into 
indifference. Above all things have perfect faith and 
trust in each other. In your case let it be 

**Two minds with but a single thought— 
Two hearts that beat as one. 

“ Have no secrets from each other, but be open and 
frank and trathful, and above all things allow no third 
party to come between you two. Regard everybody 
as your enemy who would say the slightest word in 
the way of disparagement to one of the other. If 
you follow these precepts you cannot very well go far 
astray. And now, as [ see your carriage at the door, 
I will not keep you longer. So good-bye, my child- 
ren, and may Heaven bless and preserve you !” 

In a few moments more the guests had departed, 
and the old gentleman was left alone to muse on his 
newly fourd happiness and to lay plans for the future 
of the young couple. 

It only remains now to call our characters before 
the reader and dispose of them in order, and our 
task is ended. 

Hank, the detective, arrived safely only the day 
after the wedding with Dobbs and his very faulty 
but still unfortunate victim, Ruth Moreland. 

It was not found necessary to try the distinguished 
Lord Mortimer on the charge of bigamy, for a clear 
case was made out against him and the rest of the 
counterfeiters on the testimony of old Flint, who 
turned Queen’s evidence, and they were all found 
guilty and sentenced to penal servitude for a long 
term of years. Old Flint’s treachery to his vile com- 
panions, however, did not save him from meeting 
with a terrible punishment. His wife died suddenly 
of apoplexy; but he still continued to practise mean- 
ness and dishonesty, although he was careful to do 
nothing which would bring him within the clutches 
of the law. Asa consequence he day by day grew 
richer and richer and more and more penurious and 
cruel, 2 

At length one day, about a year after the trial and 
sentence of the counterfeiters, a nnmber of prisoners 
made their escape from prison, and among them Luke 
Davis, alias Lynch. That very night old Flint’s 





house was entered by burglars, and on the following 
morning he was found dead on the floor of his bed- 
room, his head having been beatento a pulp with 
some blunt instrument. 

Davis was never captured. His wife took to 
drinking deeply after his sentence, and eventually 
died miserably in the work-house,. 

Mrs. Moreland sold out her effects, and with her 
daughter Ruth went nobody knew whither. 

While Ernest Hartley and his bride were absent 
on their bridal tour, the old gentleman, Mr. Ray- 
mond, was not idle, He purchased a handsome 
furnished residence for them but a short distance 
from town, and upon their return presented Ernest 
with the deeds of the property. The young couple 
were fairly taken by surprise, and could only look 
their thanks at first, for they were unable to speak, 
But Ernest was still more surprised upon going to 
his place of business to find that a half-interest in 
the concern had been bought for him, and that he was 
a full partner, 

Nor was Tony Tucker forgotten by the old gen- 
tleman. After he had acquired sufficient learning to 
start in business in asmall way, Mr. Raymond bought 
a livery stable, and placed Tony and his brother at 
the head of it as proprietors. 

Mike Donovan, the Irishman whom Lily had be- 
friended on his first arrival in this country, is now 
coachman to his benefactress, while his sister Mary 
lives in her house, 

And having now disposed of all our prominent 
characters, we will bid the reader farewell. 

THE END. 





A Novet Exerrtment.—It is reported that a 
gentleman generally residing near London, whoowns 
between two and three thousand acres of land in 
Dorsetshire, being tired of the complaints of his 
tenants about game and gamekeepers, ordered his 
steward to propose to his tenants that they should 
pay a shilling an acre advance on their rents, and 
he would give them up the full right to the game. 
It is said the offer was gladly accepted, and two out 
of three keepers are being discharged, and the ser- 
vices of the aged head keeper retained to manage the 
woods. The alteration gives the landlord over 2001. 
a year. 

Discovery oF A ReEREDOS IN WORCESTER 
Cotuece Hatu.—A few days ago, as some work- 
men were engaged removing the orchestra at the 
east end of College Hall, indications presented 
themselves of the existence of moulding-work 
under the plaster, which was subsequently re- 
moved. This was a work requiring great care, as 
it was soon found that the workmen had come upon 
an important discovery—no less, in fact, than the 
existence of an ancient reredos in good state of 
preservation. The central panel contains, it is be- 
lieved, the figure of our Saviour. On each side of 
the figure there is a shafter in the late Norman 
stye, but the capital of that on the right is gone. 
The figure is surrounded by a moulding in the form 
of a quatre-foil, the spandrils of which contain em- 
blems of the Evangelists. On each side of this 
panel there are two niches with groined canopies, 
which are supposed to have contained the figures 
of the four Evangelists, but they have disappeared. 
Portions of the colouring and gilding are still per- 
ceptible, leaving no doubt but that at one period 
the work was one of great magnificence. The dis- 
covery will doubtless challenge the investigation of 
archwologists and historians, to whom it is neces- 
sarily of much importance. 

THE Popr’s WEALTH.—If mere wealth could pro- 
long the days of an ailing octogenarian, Pope Pius 
IX. would have little reason to be apprehensive of 
his approaching end. Huge strong boxes laden 
with gold and precious stones not unfrequently pass 
through the Italian custom-house on their way to 
the “‘ Apostolic captive.” The Holy Father has, so 
the story goes, little cups and saucers lying on his 
writing-table before him filled with unset gems of 
great value, out of which he occasionally takes little 
pinches to give as presents to his most favoured at- 
tendants and visitors, making as free with the glit- 
tering baubles as if he were merely dispensing 
pinches of snuff. Well may he dispense with the 
3,200,000 francs allowed him by the Italian nation, 
and well may he afford to refuse the additional 
400,000 francs recently voted by the Italian Parlia- 
ment to defray the expenses of the Heads of Religi- 
ois Orders. The Pope is rich, enormously rich, 
richer than he ever was when he disposed of the 
revenue of his ill-governed State. The treasures 
which reach him from all the communities of Eu- 
rope and America are unbounded, and whether the 
givers and receivers of all this wealth like it or not 
the “ungrateful populace” of Rome are none the 
worse for it. 

Tue Dowager Marchioness of Lansdowne has 
claimed the title, honour, and dignity of Baroness 
Nairne, in the peerage of Scotland, the claim having 
been heard by the House of Lords and adjourned 
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Should the marchioness establish her claim to the title 
it will devolve at her death upon her second son, Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice. 

ANOTHER PETRIFIED Girnni.—A young girl at 
Alton, Ia., is beset witha strange malady. 1t con- 
sists of the hardening of the skin and flesh ; her 
body feels like a marble statue, but she has suffered 
no loss of sensibility or muscalar power. A great 
many girls can claim equal affinity to marble; it 
goes deeper even than skin and flesh. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
r continued illness of Mrs. Steinberg requiring 

»stant attention, she occupied a chamber by her- 

f, out of which opened a small bed-room assigned 
, Claudine Duval, who certainly proved herself the 

most careful and devoted of nurses. 

The physician employed by Nicolaus enjoyed the 
highest reputation. Dr. Julius Bolman was cele- 
brated in Berlin before he came to thiscountry, Here 
be bad added to his fame and was capidly acquiring 
a fortune. 

The case of Mrs. Steinberg puzzled the man of 
skill. He saw that she possessed a good constitution, 
he could not see that she was suffering from any 
well-pronoutced malady, and yet thatshe was sinking 
gradually was a fact but too apparent, Certain uer- 
vous symptoms indicated that her trouble was meutal 
and moral rather than physical; but how could he 
minister to a mind diseased—pluck from the memory 
the rooted sorrow—when he could not read the 
hidden secrets of Ler heart? 

At last the condition of his patient seriously 
alarmed the good doctor, and one day she fixed her 
pleading eyes upon his face and asked, plaintively : 

“ Doctor, do you think I shall get well?” 

“You have a great deal of latent vitality,” he 
answered. ‘ Providence sometimes works miracles 
when human science fails. Yet itis my duty to tell 
you that if you have any unarranged matters press- 
iug on your mind, any dispositions for the future to 
be carried ont, you had better sée to them ‘at once.” 

*] thank you, doctor,” said the invalid. “ Your 
hints do not alarm me. I have long known that my 
situntion was critical. Will you be kind enough to 
see Claus before you go, and will you tell him that 
] wish to speak with him ?” 

“Certainly, my lady. And be assured that all the 
resources of my skill are at your service, I ‘have 
felt it my duty to warn you, knowing your resigna- 
tion and strength of character.” 

“ Again I thank you,’’ said Linda, and the doctor 
took his leave. 

He found Nicolaus in the back part of his shop at 
his work bench, for he still preferred to execute deli- 
cate jobs with his own hands. 

“Well, doctor, and how did you find our patient ?” 
asked the jeweller, looking up, 

The doctor took his hand. 

“ My good friend,” he said, “I do not despair, yet 
L am obliged to tell you that your wife is danger- 
yusly ill.” 

Nicolaus Steinberg covered his face with his hand 
and sobbed audibly. 

“Be a man,” said the doctor, “ She wishes to see 
you, and you must control your emotions for her sake, 
as well as yourown, Good-morning. I will look in 
again this evening.” 

After a few minutes Nicolaus went upstairs into 
his wife’s chamber. He sat down by the bedsitte and 
took her hand. 

They offered a painful contrast—the wife worn to 
4 shadow, almost as white as the spotless linen that 
adorned the bed, the husband, much her séuior, en- 
tering indeed upon the period of old age, ‘yet hale 
and hearty, with every! promise of many years of use- 
fulness yet before him, Strange dispensation that 
she should be called first. 

“My dear Claus,” she said, firmly and gently, “ you 
have seen the doctor?” 

“ Yes, darling.” 

“ And he told you ?” 

“He told me what has alarmed me,’ 
Nicolaus, averting bis head, 

“That we may have to part soon. Do not grieve, 
tear Olaus. This earthly career is a briof pilgrimage 
to the longest-lived of us. Who of us is so happy 
as to regret the hour when the burden is lifted from 
the weary shoulders? I have sent for you to tell you 
that which will lighten your grief when we part. I 
am impelled to tell it, though the confession may 
drive you from my side—may make you hate me.” 

“ Her mind is wandering !”’ thought Nicolaus. 

“he read his thoughts in the expression of his 

handsome face, and smiled sadly as she said : 

* No, Claus, lam not mad. I am in the full pos- 


aa 


returned 


hide my secret from you so long. Bat the hour of 
hesitation is past. One to whom I protnised secrecy 
—one who has gone before me—will doubtless re- 
lease me from my oath and pérmit me to make a 
death-bed confession.” 

Astonishment and dread had now full possession 
of the jeweller. What had his wife, whose every 
thought he believed that he shared, been hiding from 
him through so many years of married life ? 

“It is a solemn hour,” said Linda, folding her 
hands, ‘‘and we two are alone standing on the 
verge of the valley of the shadow of death. No ear 
but yours will hear what I have to say.” 

The invalid was mistaken. 

Just before the doctor's visit, while Mrs. Steinberg 
was asleep, Olandine ‘had passed through the chamber 
into her own. ‘She had listened'‘and heard all that 
the dector said; and she was: still listening breath- 
lessly. Her door was so near the bed that the 
slightest whisper was audible. 

There would, ‘therefore, be two witnesses to the 
confession. 

“Twenty-two years ago,” commenced Madame 
Steinberg, “ when you made me your wife you would 
have made me the happiest of women'had there not 
weighed upon my heart the secret I am about to dis- 
close. That secret has been my punishmentand tor- 
ture, has embittered almost évery hour of my married 
life and is pressing me down to a-premature grave.” 
She paused a moment and'then continued : 

“I deceived you from the beginning of \our ac- 
quaintanee.” 

* Do you tell-me that you nevér ld¢ed me, Linda?” 
asked Nicolaus. 

* Never loved you! 
tvod on ; Ireverenced you.’ 

“I was so much older than you it ‘was as'an elder 
brother that you looked on me. That 'is what -you 
niean to tell me.” 

“No, no, not that, I looked om you ‘as a lover, as 
a husband.” 

‘* And: yet you deceived me ?” 

“And yet I deceived you. Thevery name under 
which you married me was not my own. Linda 
Meyer was not myname, You'thonght you were my 
first love, but my name was Linda Warbeck, for I 
had been already married.” 

“ And with another husband living you dared——” 

“Stop, Nicolaus, do not suspect me of that. I was 
a widow—a child wife, a child widow.” 

“ And why did you conceal this ?” 

“ Because my first marriage had loaded me with 
sorrow, shame and infamy. I was a mere child, not 
knowing my own heart, knowing notlting of the 
world and its wiles, petted by my widowed ‘mother, 
when a man named Franz Warbeck became a tempo- 
rary inmate of our house. This‘man was’ beantifal, 
but it was the beauty of the fallen archangel. His 
tongue was smooth and flattering, his discourse plau- 
sible. In him I saw the ideal of a young girl's 
dreams. I loved or thought I loved liim, and I be- 
lieved him worthy of my love. My mother thought 
otherwise. Her experience of life, her maternal in- 
stincts enlightened and alarmed her. She saw the 
influence this man was acquiring over'me. She re- 
fused to keep him in her house, and she extorted 
from him a promise that he would:abandon me. 
From me too she exacted a pledge that I would’give 
up all thoughts of him. Had I.been true to ‘that 
promise all would have been well. Had the man 
been true to his I should have been spared'a life of 
sorrow. 

“ But he sent me a letter, so seductive, so pathetic 
that 1 gave hima clandestine meeting. At that meet- 
ing he pleaded his love in the language of irresistible 
eloquence. He dwelt on my mother’s injustice to 
him when only her prejudices guided her, for she 
kuew nothing against him. He urged me to consent 
to a secret marriage with him, I became his wife, 
while still living in my mother’s house. I[ met ‘him 
secretly, and more than once introduced him intomy 
mother’s house. I even gave him a key by which he 
could obtain an entrance. 

“My mother, as you know, though not rich ‘had 
some property. She was the widow of a gallant 
Prussian officer, worthy to'be his mate, for she had 
the courage of aman. One night she thouglit she 
hearda noise in the diuing-room closet, got out of 
bed, took my father’s pistols, which she always 
kept loaded, crept downstairs and opened the par- 
lour door. 

“ Two men were there, with black ctape on their 
{faees. They had filled a bag with valuable plate, 
and were just preparing to escape with their booty, 
when my mother confronted them. One of the ‘vil- 
lains levelled his pistol at her, but it missed fire. She 
instantly covered him with her weapon and sent a 
bullet through his body. He fell with a curse upon 
his lips, wliile his accomplice dashed past her and es- 
caped through the front door of the house, which 
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‘I went to my mother’s room and found her bed 
unoccupied, and rushed downstairsin search of her. 
On entering the parlour what a horror was reserved 
for me, The wounded robber ‘had risen from his 
feet and torn the mask from his face, revealing the 
features of my husband ! 

“+ You are a good shot,’ he ‘said to my mother. 
‘and the world will'say I have deserved my fate, for 
I am a professional burglar.’ 

“* T suspected you,’ replied my mother, ‘when you 
were an inmate.of my honse.’ 

“*T have done some things that you didn’t sus- 
pect,’ gasped the wounded man—‘ such as: nierrying 
your daughter.’ 

**Isithis true, Linda ?’ she’asked, in a voice of 
agony. 

‘+ * Tt is true, I answered, ‘This manismy hus- 
band—and I must bind ap ‘his wound.’ 

“I shall never forget my mother’s looks and 
words. 

“ ¢If you approach him,’ she said—‘if : you touch 
him—if you exchangé a-word with ‘him, I will re- 
nounce you, curse you, and then, with this weapon, 
take my life. QOhoose between your mother and this 
felon.’ 

“The wounded man dragged himself ‘toward me, 

“* Linda,” he said,‘ will you stay with this woman 
or will you share my fate ?’ 

‘*T shrank from hint and clung to my mother for 
protection, Never sliall I forget-the look Warbeck 
gave me, it was the’ldok of a fiend. 

“* You thitk’to break my heart,’ he said, with a 
sneer. ‘Pretty fool! Imever loved you. You were 
my plaything of an hour—my unconscious tool. But 
now Lhaté you, -1 leave you with that murdeéress to 
enjoy her love and to writhe under your dying lus- 
band’s-curse,’ 

“He -dragged liimself-to the door, my mother 
making no opposition to his escape. She followed him 
and watched’ him go down the outsidé steps, clinging 
to the iron railings, walk a little way down the 
street and fall heavily on bis ‘face on tlie fovtway. 
Then she sawtwo men start out of the shade and 
bend over ‘him. Onewof thom said‘ Dead!’ They 
took up their heavy burden and disappeared with it. 
This ‘sho told me’ afterwards, for when she care back 
to the parlour'she found 'me |in a swoon. .’ When | 
had recovered T told ‘her my’ whole pitiful story and 
implored her forgiveness. She gave it me on one 
condition, that I-would never reveal the secret of 
myignominious marriage and widowhood—she te- 
quired of mean oath to that effect. That oath has 
appeared to me sacred and binding until lately ; but I 
have prayed and reasoned, and my conscience has 
wold me that to go out of the world without unde- 
ceiving you would be a’ greater crime than to ‘violate 
that pledge. 

“ We removed’to Frankfort after this terrible tra- 
gedy. Yousaw me—loved me—and I was proud 
and happy. For the first time Ifelt what true love 
was, aid saw how my heart had betrayed mie when I 
fancied that I loved Warbeck. You were so frank 
and open that I read your ‘heart before your lips 
spoke, and I anticipated your proposal, Then it was 
L implored my mother to permit me ‘to tell you my 
sadstory. But she saidit would'be'a wrong to iny 
dead father’s honoured memory, and it would brig 
down her gray hairs in‘sorrow to the grave. ‘{lis 
is how I came'to you with a false’ name and hiding 4 
shameful secret,” 

“ You should have told me,” said Steinberg. “ Your 
mother had no right to require your silence. You 
should have'told me.” 

“ Yes, dearest, I should have’told you,” said Linda, 
sobbing ; “and then I sliould never have been your 
wife,” 

Steinberg bent over her and folded her tenderly 
in his arms as he imprinted a kiss upou her yale 
cheek, 

“Do you know me so'little, do you think so poorly 
of me,” he said, ‘as tolmagine that I would have 
abahdoued ‘you becaase you had been imprudent 
—because you had been deceived; and had suffered? 
No! had the whole world known tlie story I would 
still have claimed you for my bride.” 

“Ah,” said Linda, “now I feel how unworthy I 
am of you—how noble, how great you'ure. but I 
lave not told you all. The secret that Ithought was 
known only to Warbeck, my mother and myself, 
that, when my mother died, was in my sole keeping 
—that secret that I dreaded to expose was in the 
possession of a bad, unscrupulous man—an accomplice 
of Warbeck’s—one Cesar Bastian, Do you 'e 
member the last night we spent in the Kursaal at 
Homburg, when Hermann came over from Heidel- 
berg to meet us ?” 

“ Perfectiy well.’ 

“Do you remember Hermann telling you he saw 
me give money to a shabby beggar?” 

“ Yes.” 
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his silence. That man drained me—impoverished 
we. He it was to whom I gave my watch.” 

«“ The scoundrel shall pay dearly for his persecu- 
tion of you. I'll scour the face of the earth but what 
wring him to justice,” 

“Iie is beyond the reach of earthly justice,” said 
Linda, solemnly ; “forthe Carl Wolff lost with the 
children in the ‘Siow Oloud’ was no other than 
Cesar Bastian.” 

“And you knew that!” tried Steinberg. 

“Ouly too late—only from the photograph which 
Christian sent me.” 

A long pause followed, while Linda was recover- 
ing her breath after her long narrative, and her hus- 
band was pondering over what he had heard, 

At last the wife said: 

“Nicolaus, when 1 am gone promise me tliat you 
will not brood too much over my loss. You are 
young in health and strength, if not in years, and 
have many years of happiness before you, I do not 
wish you to lead a lonely lifeI wish you to marry 
again.” 

ee I ee if E}ose you! Never! never!” 

“T Have ‘the 
think it Will be best for you. Will you forgive if I 
say that ThaVe thought you yourself had been re- 
decting onthe possibility and had made @ choice?” 

“Oh, Linda, how can you be'so’étuel? I speculate 
on the chances of an event that ‘Would destroy all 
my ‘iappitiess in life! I dream “of your successor! 
Sufély, ty darling, your brain’’was bewildered 
when your‘thoughts ran in this chiiinel.” 

“¥et the person I thought offs so béautiful— 
you ‘Have been so generous and attentive to her.” 

“(8 whom ?” 

“Gladdine Duval.” ; * 

“ Poor Claudine! Yes, she has ‘had a hard ‘ife, 
and I love her almost’as much as if-I) were her 


own fattiet,’ forher 

“ Olates,” “said 
happy yo fave Hidde tire f 
you have lightete@ iy hew 
kindly and forg ; 
my whole life has beén !°Or nf 
embittered by one fatal error! I feel tiow as if I 
could sleep quietly. Don’t be alarmed. Lately I 
have ouly been able to sleep from the effect of medi- 
cine—now I think I can do without it. Kiss me 
again before you go.” 

Nicolaus pressed ‘her hand kindly, aud toticled his 
lips to her white forehead. 

“T will send Frederika or Clandine to Watch 
you while you sleep,” ‘he ‘said and Went down- 
stairs. 

The door had hardly closed on him when the fn- 
valid dropped into a quiet sleep. 

Then Olaudine ‘stole out of er room and went 
softly downstairs without being seen by any one, 

She heard every word, kiéw now the Secret of 
Bastian’s connection with Madame Steinberg, and 
that his power was gohe with her ‘Voltititdry ‘dis¢clo- 
sure of her story, and ‘shé had discovered tov tliat 
the supposed attachment of the jeweller to herself was 
oulya dream of her own ¥anity. 

If the jéweller were a ‘widéwer to-morrow she 
would be as far off as ever ftom tis ‘heart and for- 
vune, 

“ Listeners never héar any good of themselves,” 
says the ad#ge, and inthis case What Claudine heard 
was sufliciently discouraging, 

Frederika was sitting by her mother’s beilside 
when Dr, Bolman joined her. 

The doctor appeared surprised When the yours 
lady informed him in a whisper that lief midther’ Had 
taken no medicine; and that ‘her sleep wus ‘spdnta- 
neous Aud natural. 

He waited till she woke, then felt her pulse, looked 
into her eyes, and asked her a few questions. She 
said she was free from pain, only unaccotiitably 
drowsy. Doctor Bolrian wished the ladies good- 
night and took his ‘departure without leaving any 
piescription. 

Wheu he met Nicolaus Steinberg ‘at the foot of the 
stairs his expression was ‘ifiore cheerful than in the 
morning, As he ptessed the jeweller’s titnd he 
whispered but one word: : 

“ Hope !”” 

A thousmd ‘words wotld not have ben ‘more 
eloquent. 
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OHAPTER XxX. 

“Du hast Diamanten und Perlen!” ‘What a 
charuring melody that is When it flows from the red 
‘ips of a pretty German fraulein, but how it grates 
du the ear 4vhen it is gruiited out by'an execrable 
sand-orgaa. 

_ And it was the crank of one of the vilest of fliese 
‘nstruments of torture that was pitilessly turned by 
the hand of a sturdy fellow in velveteen, with a huge 
black beard covering a face bhaded by a slouthed 
Tyrolean hat, in front of Mr. Steinberz’s house the 


ught Of it,” said Linda, “and I’ 
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morning after the confidential interview between 
man and wife. 

The fellow finished Stigelli’s song, and was be- 
gining to murder Lindpainter’s “ Standard-Bearer,” 
with plans of assassinating the “‘ Watch on the 
Rhine” to wind up with, wuen Claudine Duval made 
her appearance on the door-step. 

“ There is a lady ill in the house,” said Claudine. 
“* Your noise disturbs her. Take this and go farther 
up the street.” 

She held out @ coin and the itinerant musician 
went close up to her to receive it—so close that his 
ugly black beard ‘almost brushed her smooth ‘pink 
cheek. 

“ Follow me, Clatdine,” he whispered, in Fretich. 

Claudine recogtii%ed the voice, nodded ‘and went 
into the hénse after her hat and shawl. 

Comiig*Outagitin directly, she walked sloWly up 
the stféet, Stéppiug to gaze into shop-winlows 
whenevVer thé organ-grinder halted, unsluag Mis in- 
strumént ‘and tortared a tune. 

In this way she tracked him, without’ aring to 
do so, and saw him go into a small brick ‘Louse ‘that 

“stood by itself. 

After a Tittle hesitation she went to the house, and 
before shé ould ring was admitted by Caesar Bastian. 

“ You"ré welcome, my girl, as the flowers in May,” 
he said; "Missing het check as he led her into a small 
room, Whére'tiipy’sat down on a sofa. “ Well, how 
is yOur itivalid 2” ; 

restart ay ‘tiorning she was thought to be dying, 
tottay thé docfor says she is mending.” 

‘Ah, then, you Want my help.” 

He'took a small ‘Vial from his vest podet. 

“Pen drops of this in a glass of water Will “be t 
"Best medicine shé"Gan possibly take. ‘P¥rdrops ‘of 4 
“this will’ make Nitélaus Steinberg a wid@Wer. ‘Ten } 
drops of this admintgttred to the old mn By'the hand 
‘of his second wife ‘make her a widéw, But this 
second dose t HOt’ be “‘watitinistéred, “of course, 
uuatil the'said lius ‘lias executed a Will tiaking 
over all his‘property, With ‘the exception'of a debut 
provision for his ctildten, to his second"wife. You 
see, Claudine, I insist*tn tliat, for if he'‘leave all to 
you the children thight break the will. Wo “iwstn’s 

be too grasping.” 

He sat there with one leg crossed over the other, 
holding his deadly vial in his hand, and talking as 
coolly of ‘taking two human lives ‘as if they had been 
two animals to be got rid of. 

Clatidine shuddered inwardly. 

“ Put‘up yout poison,” she’ said, “I don’t need it.” 

“ What! are you going to let her get well ? What 
good will thatdo? Do you think I can worry any 
more money out of her?” 

“Not a penny, for she has made a full confession 
'to‘her husband, and they are on the best of terms. I 
overheard them.” 

“She didn’t mention my name?” 

“Yes, she @id though, She told Mr. Steinberg 
how you had persecuted her, and he threatened to 
litt you down until she informed him of your alias 
as Carl Wolff, did how you had perished at sea. It 
will be a‘bad job for you ‘to reveal your existence.” 

“T see, But why are you so indifferent about this 
woman’s living ?” 

“ Because I overheard more ‘than I-have yet told 
you, I actually overheard ‘this woman recommend 
me'to her husband as ‘his second wife, and learned 
from his own lips that nothing would iuduce him to 
matry'me. He loves the ‘asa daughter, etc. Very 
good of him.” 

“Then ail yourschemes have come to nothing, my 
poor girl?” 

“ All that ‘scheme has, but not all my schemes, 
I shall yet marry into the Steinberg family.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“'There is the son, good enough for anybody, hand- 
sdme, educated. I have determined that he shall be 
my husband.” 

“Not so!” cried Ossar, with a savage oath. 
“Rather than you should marry him I would kill 
you. I forbid the bans. I was willing you should be- 
long to the graybeard for a time, till you had se- 
cured the propetty, on condition of getting rid 
of the old dog as soon as he liad enriched you, 
but I swear you shall never be the bride of this young 
man.” 

“TfIadmitted your right to interfere in my af- 
fairs, to dictate to me as if you were my taster 
and I your slave, still I should be at a loss to 
guess the reason of your opposing s0 eligible a 
match.” 

“Can you not guess?” asked Ovzsar, 
milder voice. 
heart ?” 

**T néver knew you aspired to the honour of 
keeping a heart,” she answered, with a touch of con- 
tempt. 

“ Beware!” said Cassar. “ Those who seek to make 
sport of me find it a dangerous game. When you re- 


in a 
‘** Have you not read the secret of my 


vealed the glory of your full-blown beauty then my 
heart declared itself to me—ihen I knew what love 
was.” 

“ For the first time ?” 

“ For the first time. I swear it.” 

“Yet,” said Claudine, “I thought 1 heard the 
name of a girl—Marcelline, was it not ?—mentioned 
in connection with you a short time ago.” 

Bastian’s brow darkened. 

“ T thought I loved lier,” he said, in alow tone, 

“And you showed your love for her!” 

“Yes—lI did,” said Bastian, fiercely. ‘I showed 
my jealousy, and jealousy is a certain proof of 
love. She accepted’my presents, promised to be 
mine, and then took up with another man. I 
decided that such perfidy deserved death, und shot 

er. 

“It was exceedingly unfortunate that the girl was 
the daughter‘of a French detective,” said Claudine. 
“T Hive heard something about that affair, but you 
tan “éet- the tight if I am wrong. I heard there 
Was to legal evidence of that crime, but the old 
detettive swore'that he wonld hunt you to the 
death.” 

“T' defied Jaéques Renard to do his worst—and I 
defy "him still. « T'he ocean rolls between us.” 

“It is travétbed ‘by swift ships.” 

“Pshaw! you @an’t frighten me, Claudine, if 
that’s your pufpose. Touching this projested mar- 


e Will guy ho more of it, #ince it is so very 
ee I thought the plan was @ good 
e 


; “But you ‘haven't answered my offer.” 
“It'Game upom'me so suddenly— so unétpectedly, 
Obiar. “It fairly took away my brewth. You see we 


‘Wwerd'al Ways like ‘brother and sister—for ttiny years 
I uliytton t or were my brother. Then we 
: os sepiitated so’fong tliat we became like strangers 
kr ga A! 


“But'you dont teject mé—you give the hope ?” 

“Tt would be vé¥y cruel in‘the to deprive you of 
hope,” said Claudine, evasively. 

She looked véry*fascinating as she spoke. 

“ Claudine—I love you to desperation!” said the 
man. Mine you will be if you have any mercy in 
your heart. Butif not mine—never another’s. If I 
am satisfied you love another man, I’ll kill him or 
you, or both. Remember!” 

Claudine waited to hear no farther threats, but left 
her old accomplice to his solitude. 

When the girl was gone Bastian pondered deeply 
over one thing she had said : 

“The ocean is traversed by swift ships.” 

“ The ‘girl is right,” so ran his thoughts. ‘‘ There 
may be danger. Yet I am an adept at disguise, and 
have foiled the sharpest detectives without their 
being able'to recognize me, Still there is one proof 
of my identity which must be destroyed. I have 
hitherto shrunk from it like a’coward, but I will do 
it now before it is too late.” 

He took a small box from a drawer of a table, 
opéned it, drew forth a large bottle containing some 
liquid, a quantity of ‘fine linen torn into strips, and a 
short flat bar of steel, Then he put his fingérs in 
his mouth and gave a peculiar, shrill whistle. 

A villanows-looking old womin made her appear- 
ance. 

“Ts it me you are calling as if I ‘was your dog?” 
she snarled out. 

“T employed the thodé of comtuiiication we agreed 
upon, my dear Madame Berttand,” said Bastian, 
blandly. “I certainly meant no offence.” 

“ Well, what do you want?” 

“T want you to bring me a pan of lighted char- 
coal.” 

“Tf you want to get rid of your life and cheat the 
gallows, you shan’t do it in tliis house. Do you sup- 
pose I’m going to have a coroner’s inquest here ?” 

* Why, do you think I’m going to smother myself 
with charcdal fumes? I’m not tired of life yet, you 
absurd creature. I want the fire for another purpose.” 

“ You ain’t going to melt gold here either,” said 
the woman. 

“Pshaw! You shall see what I’m going to do— 
nothing to compromise you, There,'my good woman, 
go and get the coals Yor me.” 

“T’m not a good woman, but I'll get what you 
want.” 

The woman’s curiosity was excited and she 
hastened to do the errand. 

When she came back with a pan of live coals she 
found Bastian had removed his coat and rolled up his 
shirt sleeves. 

He locked the door, sat down, took the bar of 
steel, after wrapping one end in a thick towel, then 
thrust the other into the centre of the bed of coals. 

Then it was that Madame Bertrand noticed in- 
delibly marked upon his right arm, just above the 
wrist, an anchor surmounted by an imperial, crown 





and the initials C. B. 
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When the bar was white hot Bastian took it in his 
feft hand and moved it over the tattooed flesh back- 
ward and forward until he had effaced the marks 
and left in their place a ghastly wound. 

The operation was exceedingly painful, yet as the 
burning flesh hissed under the biting steel and a 
white steam rose from the arm he kept his com- 
posure, though his face was pale and his teeth were 
clenched hard, 

Afterwards he heated the iron again, and taking 
it in his right hand applied it to his left wrist, pro- 
ducing a burn of the same size and form as that on 
the right. He had given to both these brands the 
form of « star. 

“You are a brave boy!” said the old woman. 
“Hold! I must kiss you for your courage.” 

“ Now,” said he, “ you can do me a service, madame. 
Saturate some strips of cloth in this liniment and bind 
up my wounds, In afew days only the scars will be 
left.” 

We now return to the Steinberg family. 

The rapid recovery of Linda surprised Dr. Bol- 
man as much as her illnesshad perplexed him, and 
gave him new and discouraging ideas of the inade- 
quacy of sciexce. As for the jeweller, Hermann and 
Frederika, their joy was boundless, 

Before this happy event the young’man had been 
gloomy and reserved, but his melancholy was attri- 
buted to anxiety on his mother’s account. None but 
himself and the Falkensteins knew what cloud had 
overshadowed his young life. 

Now, when he smiled, jested and was himself 
again, his father and sister were sure their former 
conjectures were correct, and attributed his present 
gaiety to the convalescence of his mother. 

Certainly this had much to do with it, for he idol- 
ized his mother, but there waa yet another reason 
forthechange. Flora Falkenstein had cast him off. 
She had believed him guilty of a base crime, and had 
treated him with scorn. 

Then, he argued, she never could have loved him. 
Had she done so she would have clung to him, 
though all the world believed him guilty—though 
condemning evidence was heaped mountain high 
against him. His pride demanded that she should 
say, in the words of the poet: 

“TI know not, I ask not if guilt’s in thy heart, 
I know that I love thee whatever thou art. 

But no! at the first breath of slander she had 
eagerly discarded him. She had accepted tacitly the 
homage of his heart only to crush it and fling it 
away like a worthless thing in the hour of his sharp- 
est trial, 

He must now bea man. He must tear her image 





from his heart though a part of life itself were sacri- 
ficed. He thought he had done so. He thought he 
had schooled himself not only not to love but to hate 
her when he caught sight of her one day coming to- 
ward him in the street. 

As she drew near a faint blush overspreading her 
cheeks indicated that she had seen and recognized 
him. But her eyes did not meet his. Her face as- 
sumed a hard, pitiless expression, her lip curled in 
scorn, and, gathering in the skirts of her dress, as if 
she feared the contamination of his touch, she swept 
past him, cruel, cold, inflexible. He dared not ad- 
dress her, he saw it would be hopeless. 

The cruel beauty went her way proudly till she 
reached her father’s house. Her lofty demeanour 
never relaxed till she had reached her chamber. 
There, closing the door, she flung herself upon her 
knees and clasped her hands in agony. 

“ Heaven have mercy on me!” she moaned. “I 
shall go mad. That man, who walks at liberty, 
thanks to my father’s clemency—who should be ina 
prisoner’s cell—that man, I love him still!” 

The thoughts of Hermann, on the other hand, were 
bitter and exasperating. 

“She is not a woman,” he thought, “she has no 
touch of feminine nature. Clemency, charity, the 
jewels in a woman’s crown, she has them not. I will 
show her that though she has wrung she cannot 
break my heart.” 

It was in this mood that he went home. The first 
face that met him was a welcome contrast. It was 
that of Claudine, wreathed with smiles. Never be- 
fore had she appeared so beautiful in the young man’s 
eyes. Indeed, preoccupied with another, he had 
never before noticed how extremely beautiful she 
was. Now he gazed on her so admiringly that the 
colour—and Claudine could summon up blushes or 
tears at will-—mounted to her cheeks. 

“As modest as she is beautiful,” thought Her- 
mann. 

They sat down in a little back parlour at the open 
window. 

The sunlight flickered among the vine Jeaves with- 
out, and the light breeze that stirred the blossoms of 
a monthly honeysuckle wafted a breath of perfume 
into the sitting-room. 

“ You have been taking a walk,” said Claudine, 
“and it has brought a little colour to your cheek. I 
am glad of it, for you have seemed very poorly of 
late. I have felt quite anxious about you.” 

“ So it seems there is some one to waste a thought 
on such a very poor creature as I am.” 

“ Why do you undervalue yourself and worry your 
friends, Hermann ?” asked Claudine, the ready tears 





filling her beautiful tears. “You know how dear 
you are to—to all of us,” she added, with some con- 
fusion—“ your father, mother, Frederika——” 

“ And Claudine ?” 

“ Have you not been almost a brother to me ?” 

And the beautiful bright eyes were raised to his 
face. 

“Yes, I thought I loved you with a brotherly 
love,” answered Hermann, “But I think so no 
longer.” 

‘Oh, what have I done to offend you ?” 

“Nothing. Offend me? You have given me your 
sympathy when my heart was heavy-laden. Oh, 
Claudine, you know not how I have suffered. I 
thought L loved a person worthy of my love—Flora 
Falkenstein. The opportunity of testing her love 
came, I cannot explain to you what the occasion 
was. I will only say that her father believed me to 
be an unworthy person. She snatched at his version 
of the affair to insult, scorn and discard me. This 
morning I met her in the street. I would have spoker 
a word io her, but she passed me with a glanco 
of scorn such as only the vilest of the vile deserve. 
This creature thinks she has broken my heart, But 
she has only opened my eyes. I know now that I 
never loved her.” 

* Poor Hermann,” sighed Claudine. 

“No, not poor, but rich beyond the world’s 
wealthiest if you will only take pity on me.” 

“1?” exclaimed Claudine, with well-feigned as- 
tonishment, 

“Yes, you. Now I can read the riddle of my own 
heart. What I mistook for brotherly affection was 
love, true love, I might hide my secret longer, but 
my fiery nature will not brook delay. Claudine,” he 
continued, grasping her hand, “ if you cannot love me 
I will leave home, friends, all, and hide my despair 
from every friendly eye, Claudine, do not tell me 
that you cannot love me. Give me a little hope. 
Tell me that in time you will try to love me little.” 

“ Hermann, dear Hermann,” exclaimed Claudine, 
“T have loved you all along.” : 

And while her cheeks burned with blushes she hid 
her face on the young man’s shoulder, 

He clasped her passionately to his heart and 
kissed her burning brow. Her little hand lay im- 
prisoned in his, and he pressed it to his lins with 
fervour. 

A step was approaching. She sprang to her feet, 
pressed her fingers to her archly smiling lips, and 
disappeared through the opposite door as Nicholas 
Steinberg, suspecting nothing of this tender love- 
passage, came into the room. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FAMILY DIAMONDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Marigold,” “ Breaking the Charm,” &c., $e. 
———@ 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
The gates of mercy shall be all shut up. 
Henry V. 
When princes meet astrologers may make it 
An ominous conjunction, full of boding, 
Like that of Mars with Saturn. Old Play. 

Miss VENNER was inconsolable at the loss of her 
cherished diamonds, and at once sent for the Paris- 
ian police, to whom she gave an account of the rob- 
bery, dwelling upon the immense value of the 
jewels and offering a large reward for their re- 
covery. 

When Lord Sunderland returned from the club 
he  —. her half beside herself with rage and 
grief. 

He heard the story with a considerable amount 
of indignation to think that his wife should have 
been robbed in such an impudent manner. 

Her loss he considered his own, and as the dia- 
monds were worth an enormous fortune he felt 
himself poorer to the extent of their value. 

She went to rest in an hysterical condition, and 
his lordship sat in an armchair by her side to at- 
tend to her as well as he was able. 

While in this excited state Miss Venner, regard- 
less of the presence of Lord Sunderland, talked 
to herself in a dangerous manner. 

“You have done this, Frank!” she exclaimed. 
“T can see your hand in the robbery, but your 
triumph shall be of short duration. As Heaven hears 
me, I will havea terrible revenge. You shall never 
boast that you have gained your inheritance and 
are the possessor of the Burgoyne diamonds, 1 
would die first.” 

His lordship listened attentively. 

“ There is something more in this than appears 
upon the surface,” he muttered. 

“Oh! what an idiot I was ever to love such a 
soulless being!”’ she continued, ina tone of deep 
feeling. ‘ But I will crush you, Frank Burgoyne ; 
you shall not enjoy your triumph long.” 

Her lips closed, and she breathed heavily, while 
her arms, which had been tossing restlessly about, 
hung motionless over the bed. 

“* Pretty arms,” said his lordship to himself, “and 
what a delicate skin! Sheisa peerless creature ; but 
she has a secret. Why should she talk about Frank 
Burgorpet why connect him with the diamonds? I 
must fathom this if possible.” 

He remembered that in the course of conversation 
that evening Frank Burgoyne had at the club let 








[A REVELATION. | 


fall several peculiar remarks about his wife, which 
he was at a loss to understand at the time, though 
he did not doubt they had their hidden mean- 
ing. 

It was also in his recollection that Miss Venner 
had objected very strongly to his going to meet 
Mr. Burgoyne instead of accompanying her to the 
opera. 

These reflections affected him greatly. 

Owing to the large income he had inherited at 
the death of a relative, he was perfectly indepen- 
dent of the woman he had married, but even if she 
still had the diamonds in her keeping he would not 
have hesitated to break off all connection between 
them if he found that she was unworthy of him or 
had been in any way deceiving him. 

“* You were speaking, my darling,” he said, try- 
ing to get her to resume her remarks, “ you were 
saying something about Frank Burgoyne.” 

This name connected the snapt thread of hor 
thoughts, and she was immediately agitated again. 

* Yes, yes,”’ she cried, with an hysterical laugh, 
**T see itall now. Itis as clear as daylight. Frank 
got my husband to go to the club this evening so 
that I might go alone to the opera and return alone. 
The coachman was his creature. He has the jewels. 
But he shall not keep them. Oh! how I curse the 
first moment I ever saw the Burgoyne family and 
learnt to love such a craven.” 

Her excitement brought on another accession of 
hysterics, and breaking off her remarks she con- 
tinued to laugh and cry and think at intervals until, 
thoroughly exhausted, she fell back on the pillow 
and went to sleep. 

Very gravely did Lord Sunderland sit by her 
side, pondering over her incautious words and 
watching her every movement to see if she was 
likely to speak again. 

He had not heard enough to give him the key to 
the mystery of his wife’s life, yet quite sufficient had 
reached his ears to render him miserable, sus- 
picious and unquiet until he heard more. 

His vigil was not rewarded as he could have 
wished, for Miss Yenner’s slumber was tranquil 
and undisturbed and she did not utter another in- 
telligible or connected sentence. 

When the gray dawn of early morning was stealing 
in through the windows his lordship, thoughtfu! and 
somewhat worn by watching, quitted the apartment 
and throwing himself upon a bed in a spare room 
slept until his valet found him and informed his 
master that it was past eleven o’clock. 

Having gone through the operation of dressing, 
Lord Sunderland inquired for his wife, and was 
told that her maid said that she had had a bad night 
and had not yet risen. 
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“Tf Lady Sunderland ask for me,” he exclaimed, 
“ let her know that I have gone to breakfast at the 
club and shall not return before dinner.” 

He knew that he should find Frank Burgoyno 
there with the Count de Grenelle, as they made the 
cercle their head-quarters, so calling a fiacre he 
drove to the Place de la Concorde, and discovered 
Frank in the reading-room, looking over the pages 
of that enterprizing print the Figaro, which is 
usually the first to publish any scandal or item of 
news that happens in Paris. 

“Ah, Sunderland,” exclaimed Frank, who had 
regained his good-humoured, chatty air, “‘ sorry to 
hear of your wife’sloss. The Figaro is full of the 
great diamond robbery.” 

“T want to talk to you about that,” answered his 
lordship. 

“To me ?” 

“Yes. My wife seems to think you know some- 
thing about it.” 

“Undoubtedly I know something about the dia- 
monds, my dear fellow,” answered Frank, ‘“ consi- 
dering they are my property.” 

Lord Sunderland stared at him in amazement. 

“Tt is time you and [ had an understanding,” con- 
tinued Frank. ‘ Shall I tell youa little romance in 
real life? Have you time to listen to it ?”’ 

“ By all means.” 

“Very well. Sit by my side at this window. Wo 
shall then be uninterrupted. No one is likely to 
listen to our conversation, but I don’t care if people 
= My acquaintance here is confined to De Gre- 
nelle.’ 

Lord Sunderland, with a lively curiosity depicted 
on his countenance, took a chair which Frank Bur- 
goyne placed for him in a perfectly unembarrassed 
manner, and the two men faced one another. 

“Now, sir,” he exclaimed, rather haughtily, “I 
am at your service.” . 

“ And I at yours, count. How shall I begin ? 
There was once a young lady whom I will call Bella- 
donna, because she was beautiful and at the same 
time deadly in her nature and disposition.” 

eas” repeated his lordship, abstrac- 
tedly. 

“ Does the name displease you?” 

“ Not in the least.’ : 

“Good,” returned Frank. “At the same timo 
there was a young man of good family, who singu- 
larly enough was called Frank. Belladonna ob- 
tained the situation of governess in the family of 
Frank’s father, and did the young man the honour 
to fall in love with him.” 

** Did he return the passior. ?” 





* On the contrary, he loved another. Belladonna 
began to plot against him. His father had married 
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twice; his stepmother hated him. In the house 
were kept the family dis iamonds, which were worth 
a quarter of a million.’ 

“ Diamonds! did you say diamonds ?”asked ‘his 
jordship. 

“T did. Belladonna so contrived tatters that 
the diamonds should be stolen and the’biitthe fixed 
upon Frank, The shock killed his father, but be- 
fore he died he declared that he had given the dia- 
monds to his son, who had only taken his'own, It 
was very grand and noble, he saved his son’s honour 
but he broke his heart.”’ 

“By Jove! that was grand. He must have been 
one of the old school.” 

‘He was,” replied Frank. “ Well, my naniesake 
had to rough it, and Miss—I mean Belladonna— 
took a lonely house in the country, whither she be- 
guiled the girl Frank loved. Here she had the 
cruelty to use chemical compounds to turn her skin 
black. She also had Frank accused of robbery, and 
by threats induced him to marry her.” 

La ord Sunderland became ghastly pale, 

* Do you follow me ?” asked Frank. 

* Clearly.” 

‘“* When they wore married she grew tired of her 
husband. It appears that the diamonds were stolen 
by aahs brother, a-convicf whom she gave up to the 

po 162. 

“Ts hein servitude now ?” 

“He ‘was; at the “hbment-he'is in Paris, 
having been liberated on # tivket of leave. You see 
I am confidential. The fellow's'name is Dingwall. 
As you tay ‘iittagine thére*ig not much love lost 
bet ween his sister #nd-ifi Hinrself.” 

‘Go on!” eried Lord Stiitetland, eaverly. 
Beliadotina ee and trent up‘ to London 
a netting like a ——— a 

Soniet a ed his 
lordshipyWho eb R or nated, , 

“Fortunately Frank éseapou"With the: ‘girl he 
loved from this wicked*woman. “He thet ‘#he che- 
mist who had tatned the loved “ths “into #he sem- 
blance of a negréss, Hhd ‘he Péstéred her to ‘hor-ori- 
ginal condition. ‘He‘aisc poh Noe hd the diiarys of Yobbery 
set right, and, Heating Gia Belisdotinetiad cond to 
Paris with her noble husband*wnd the diamonds, he 
followed her, first of all to recover his property, and 
coconut to revenge himself upon a perfidious woman 
who 

** Pardon me,’’ said Lord Sunderland. “If I-un- 
derstand you rightly your namesake was really. nrar- 
cied to this woman ?” 

** Oh, yes.” 

“* There is no doubt about that ?”’ 

“None whatever,” replied Frank. 

“Then the peer’s marriage would be void on the 
face of it, for Belladonna made a bigamous mat- 





Ciage ?’ 

* Undoubtedly.” 

His Jordship dréw a deep sigh of relief, 

“T have found your story interesting,” Mr. Bur- 
goyne,”’ he exclaimed. “ But I lave one-fault to 
find with it.”’ 

“ What is that, if I may ask ?” 

“You have said either too little or too much. 
This name Frank appertains to yourself.’’ 

** You have guessed rightly,” said Prank, with a 
half-smile. 

“ And the woman P” 

“ Is the soi-disant Lady Sunderland, really Mrs. 
Francis burgoyne, née Venner.’’ 

**Good Heavens!’’ cried his lordship. “ Pardon 
my agitation, thisa great shock. Iwas not altoge- 
ther prepare od for this.” 

Frank gazed pityingly at him and waited for some 
minutes in silence until he spoke again. 

**T believe every word you have told me, Mr. Bur- 
goyne,” at length said his lordship, * be¢anse I have 
heard something during thenight which corroborates 
your words. It seems tome that I ‘have but one 
course open to me.” 

** And that is f’ queried Frank. 

“To dismiss the woman who under false pre- 
tences has taken my name, to drive hér away from 
me with ignominy and in disgrace. Yet Heaven 
knows I have learnt to love her lately and fancied 

she loved me.’ 

“ Hers is the affection of the snak e who bites the 
breast that warmed it into life,” returned Frank, 
bitterly. “Her love is the shade of the upas tree, 
which poisons all who take shelter beneath its 
branches.”’ 

** You are right.” 


* Act bravely,” said Frank. ‘As Heaven hears 
me I have told you the simple truth in all its naked 
hideousness. The woman is my wife, yet I could see 
her dead before me without shedding a tear or feel- 


ing the least emotion 

“‘Teannot say I thankyou. The patient suffer- 
ing from disease is grateful to the surgeon for curing 
hi: ~Y but he shudders while tho knife is being 
usec 

He seized his hat. 

“TI will go at one x0,” he added. “These things 
should not be trifled with, they will not bear think- 








ing over. I will give way to no sentimental weakness. 
Pardon my abrupt departure, I will meet you here 
again at six 4 convenient to you.” 

I will make it an appointment,” an- 
‘swered Frank, oat above all things let me beg of 
you to-be firm.” 
“Of “edtitse Yow Have the diamonds,” said his 


wh looking “ap for the first time with bleared 
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ose my wife until I had the 


propert: ‘On hands because I feared she 
would ty with @ jewels—I should have to begin 
my work over 


5 seaman are entitled to the poco of your own 
tty. Howortielly I have been deceived,” 
replied Lord Stindériand, who, though firm, was 
the’ picture of misery. 

He grasped Frank’s 6ntstretched hand and hur- 
tied from the room to go to his own house and get 
the scene that must’ensue/6V¥er as'soon as possible. 

It was a great“Blow to re Ned "but ‘he had sense 


enough to see tliat ‘he could #otliveany longer with 
Miss Venner, and that it tvs ~~ tO expose 
and dismiss her: at once. were fully 
opened now, arid*he'\was resdlved be fm and 
merciless. 
onaPear x coe 

Rescue or none, Sir Kitt, Putn’your taptive— 

Deal with me what oar sovlonen rou aay Dh 

Thinking ‘the ae one *pincé you 

Where I must no the’ role 

Of melantholy pr , Anon. 


Lorp Sthosn Aste wr "Wis Pine ripldly to his 
house, a@hd* he Miss Venner’s © boudoir 
roughly #n@withottbeing announced. 

She saw it a moment from his dlouded"Biow and 
firml pense lips that something “titipleasant 


had ha 
{whe Skellie, What is 


“oc In 
the matte? With you?” 

“ You Wiall hear,” he teplied. “ TI haveHéardl mi 
whole of Year historythis morning,” and aware 
that you's wife of another.” 

Miss Venner turned a shade paler. 

“Yes,” continued his lordship, ‘‘ you have de- 
ceived me all along‘and have no right to my name 
or title. You are an impostor, t that i is one comfort, 
and in truth the only one left me.’ 

“Has ‘it occurred to you that you will have to 
prove this ?” she asked, without trying to shirk the 
question or deny his allegations. 

** Proof will be easily forthcoming.” 

“ On the contrary, it will not. I “have destroyed 
all proof, and your informant, whom I do not doubt 
is Mr. Frank Burgoyne, might have been candid 
enough to inform you of the fact.’ 

“Do you deny that you are Mr. Burgoyne’s 
wife ?” 

**T admit nothing,” she answered. 

“ Will you pretend to say that your-brother is not 
a convict?” 

“* Make what allegation you like.” 

‘** Or that you have cruelly persecuted Mr. Bur- 
goyne and a young lady named Agnes Waldon in a 
manner that makes you answerable to the law ?”’ 

* It isfor you and my enemies to prove all that 
you advance,” she rephed, boldly. “ When I heard 
that you were friendly with Frank Burgoyne I ex- 
pected this attack. 1t does not take me by surprise. 
But at least you might know one thing.” 

“ What's that?” 

* T have only loved you,” she'said, tenderly, | 

“ That’s a matter of indifference to me now,” he 
exclaimed, coldly, ‘for all the affection I thoug ht 
I entertained for you has completely vanished. oe 

“ With the disappearance of the diamonds [ sup- 
pose,” she replied, with bitter sarcasm. ‘‘ While 
you thought I had valuable jewels, worth a quarter 
of a million sterling, which could be turned into bank 
notes whenever you might want money, I heard 
nothing of this sudden disappearance of affection.” 

“The loss of the diamonds has nothing to do 
with it.” 

“Oh, Frank Burgoyne aimed well,” she said; 
‘when he had my diamonds stolen, for of course 
he is the thief.” 

“How can he bea thief when he only has taken 
what is his own ?” 

** Perhaps the police will have a word to say to 
that when I put them on the right track.”’ 

“ Nonsense,” said Lord Sunderland, angrily. 
“The man shall not be interfered with. You are 
exposed, madam, and I give you one hour to quit 
this house.” 

“ Suppose I refuse?” 

* Then I shall put an-end to my tenancy at once, 
and go thisevening to—to, say, Vienna,”’ replied his 
lordship. 

“ Am I to be turned out peniless?” 

“No. You shall have acheque for your experises. 
I will give you a thousand ‘pounds on the under- 
standing that you never trouble me again.”’ 

“ Thauk you for your generosity, Lord Sunder- 








land,” she said, “‘ but you have got to learn that 
a woman like mo is not so easily got rid of.” 

“Oh, you may bully and threaten and take the 
high hand. Iam notafraid of you,” he replied, 
folding his‘arms. 

Miss Vetiner was silént fora brief space, and 
then she burst into tears. 

“Oh, how I have loved that man,” she murmured, 
softly, “‘ and it breaks my heart to think he should 
turn round upon me,” 

You are a clever actress, madam,” said the 
earl, “ but your tears move meas little as your defi- 
ance. Allis over between us. You have heard my 
decision. If you are not gone inone hour I[ s! hall 
leave you and you will not get the thousand pounds 
I am now willing to give you.” 

He moved towards the door. 

Miss Venner rushed after him and throwing her. 
self on her knees in his way held up her elasped 
hands before him imploringly. 

- inn is money in comparison with your love ?’ 

she said, in an agonized Voice. “Am [ to lose 
position, "wealth, and your affection too? Oh! have 
pity uportie! lam only a poor; weak wonian, and 
whatever my faults are I have been a good wife 
to you. I have never thought of any Other man 
but you. What I did wrong was dont before I met 
ou, 

“Tt doestiot matter. You are a’ cdtititerfeit, “ho 
rejoined, ii an icy tone. 

He pushed her rudely'on one side, ‘and, opening 
the door, quitted the fairy-lite a; lent where 
formétly he used to sit by Her side and fondly call 
her his darling. 

The Giange was ‘jndeed great atd@linost more 
a could bear. 

@némies had triumphed-over Her now, and 
the felt ittas she rose and and corpse- 
like*to the sofa, where*she lay like @ne bereft of 


and reason. 
alf an hour might have elapsed this, 


re Was & on the stairs, the door 
opened again n 8 man stole inio the 
room on 1 tiptoe. 


Miss Ventier lodked up‘and uttered a subdued 
shriek. 

‘One word and you die!” exclaimed a rough voice, 
which she knew too well. “ We meet again. When 
you sold me the last.time. I vowed that ‘when,I got 
my ticket I would come after you and: pay ‘off old 
scores. Dingwallalways’keeps his word.” 

Misfortunes never come singly, 

She had lost the diamonds, i Sunderland had 
dismissed her with ignominy, and now her brother 
Dingwall had come ‘straight from the prison to 
which she had consigtied him, thitsting for his re- 
venge, over which he had brooded for many long 
hours in his solitary cell. 

** Yes,” cried Dingwall, with a hollow laugh, “ we 
shall square accouuts now, Daisy.” 

‘You find me crushed and disgraced,” sho re- 
plied. “ It is the worst time you could have chosen 
for a'visit. This houseis no longermime. I have 
to leave it in an hour’s time ; yet | am not penniless. 
I am to have a thousand pounds if I go at once. 
Yon shall have half of it.” 

““Itis not money I want this tims, Daisy,” an- 
swered the burglar. 

“What then ?” 

* Your life!” 

A ery of dismay burst from the miserable woman, 
who had not anticipated this. 

She expected reproaches.and a demand for money, 
but not such implacablehatred as was displayed in 
his looks and voi¢e, 

* Yes,” pursned Dingwall, “I have-sworn that I 
would murder you in»return for the many shaboy 
tricks you have played.ne, and-you will sve thut | 
mean to keep my word. It is dangerous to play 
with a reckless desperado, stick-at-noiiiag jail vird 
like me, Daisy.” 

“You cannot mean what you gay !’’ she cried, in 
terror. “There is some mistake. This is done to 
frighten me, isit not? Lt is a bad joke. ily nerve 3 
ave out of order to-day. Don’t.do it again, please. 

Dingwall felt in the capacious pocket of his friezo 
coat and placed a dagger and a pistol ‘on’ the ta- 


e 

“Take your choice!” he said. 

The scene was becoming too terribly real now 
for her to doubt an instant longer that he was in 
earnest. 

Her innate courage came to her ‘aid,’ and she 
showed that she was a woman of mo ordinary 
kind. 

“ Very well,” she ‘replied, slowly, her livid lips 
scarcely moving. “ Itis useless to beg my life. 
would not lower and debase myself by doing 50. 
Perhaps it is best'todie since all my plans ‘have 
failed and all my plots have recoiled on my ow? 
head. 

“ Which is it to be 2” cried Dingwall,as calmly as 
if he was asking a companion what he ‘would drink 
ina publichouse. 


“The pistol, Aim at my heart,” she answered. 
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Shrinking back on the sofa, she covered her face 
with her hand. ’ 

Dingwall grasped the pistol, took her measure, 
and covering her well pulled the trigger, feeling, no 
more compunction than if he had been going to kill 
a cat. 

There was a flash, a loud report and a puff of 
smoke—which slowly rolled off toWard the ‘win- 
dow. ‘. p 

Miss Ventier was ‘hit, and she rolled off the sofa, 
clutching wildly at the floor. 

The pistol had fallen from Dingwall’s hand as he 
fired the shot. 

She grasped it in her agony and tightly ‘clutched 
the butt end, 

* Curse it!’ cried Dingwall, séizing the dagger, 
“J have missed the‘heart. She ‘is tiot dead. I must 
finish my work or——’”’ 

He had no’time to utter more. 

The report hadalarmed the ‘household, and ‘the 
room was instantly filled by the domestics, Lord 
Sunderland being at their head. 

Strong arms grasped the burglar. 

‘‘ Assassin ! murderer !” fell upon his ears. 

The man Was panie stricken and imagined that he 
would be led off to the police station charged with 
wurder. 

Lord Sunderland knelt down and supported the 
oe tg deathlike face of the woman he had called 
his wife. 

Her eyes opened fora moment and ‘she held up 
the pistol, from the barrel of which the smoke was 
yet lazily curling; showing how recently it had been 
discharged. 

“Heis not to blame!” she gasped. “It is ‘my 
brother. _He—he did not doit. 1—Ishot my—my 
self, This | is sti—suicide. Oh, Heaven! have 
mercy——’ 

A rush of blood to the mouth choked her farther 
atterance, and with a spasmodic contraction of the 
features and the 'litibs’she fell ‘back déad ! 

But in dying she had performed the one tioble 
and génerous act of her life. 

She had exonerated Dingwall from any accusa- 
oe Mig might be made‘azainst him of causing her 
death. 

“You hear what she says,” the man exclainied. 
“It is a suicide. Let go of my arm.”’ 

Those who’ were holding him ‘released him, as 
they had no farther right to restrain him. 

The dying confession of Miss Venner had rendered 
it impossible that any eharge in connection with 
her death could be brought against him. 

It as @ strange endmg to a ‘wild, eventful, 
wicked life, 

they laid her on the sofa, and Lord Sunderland, 
himself greatly shocked at what had happened, 
covered the agonized face with a handkerchief. 

Dingwall made his way slowly from the~r0om, 
snuttering : 

“ Daisy did me one. good turn at last. Ishould 
aot have thought it of her.” 

He made his way into the'street and mingled with 
the crowd ever moving to and fro on the gay 
boulevards, 

No one ever saw him again in Europe, and it was 
supposed that he had made his escape to the new 
world, where let us hope he led a happier.and better 
life than he’had done in the old. 

_ Miss Venner’s awfully sudden death released both 
Lord Sunderland and Frank Burgoyne from a 
great deal of embatrdssment. 

Frank at once sold the diamonds and realized a 

handsome fortune, with part of which he bought a 
splendid estate in Hampshite, not far from thé resi- 
dence of Dr. Waldon. 
As he was now a free man and had got rid of 
the dreadful woman who had so far been‘ the 
blighting eurse of his existetive, the doctor put 
no farther obstacle in the way of his marriage with 
his daughter. 

Giles Merriles and his wife’ were installed in'the 
new hall as butler‘and housekeeper. 

_ Signor Conti aecepted the post’ of valet to Mr. 
‘rank Burgoyne. 

Great preparations were made’ for the reception 
of the bride and bridegroomat Happy Vale Hall. 

Flags and banners were hungall along the avenue, 
and the tenantry gathered in-vast crowds to wel- 
come the wrival of their new thaster and mistress. 

* * * * * 

It was a lovely morning in thé month of August 
when the carriage and four enterbd the lodge gates 
amidst the cheers of the,spectators. 

Lord Sunderland hastened from Paris to be 
Frank’s best man, 

“Oh, lam soso happy, dear Frank,” whispered 
anes as she pressed his hand in a delirium of 

engnt. 

“And I, darling,” replied Panic, * feel asif I had 
only just begun to live.” 

The hall was reached at last. 

Agnes went upstairs to remove her bonnet, and 
Lord Sunderland took Frauk on one side. 

They would not bury her in consecrated 





ground,” he whispered, ‘‘ but I have had the grave 
seen to-and:a little cross erected at the head of it.’ 

Frank nodded his:head approvingly. 

“ What-did you puton it?” he asked. 

* * Sacred to the memory of ‘‘ Duisy.”” Those who 
placed her mortal remains in this spot have hopes 
in the mercy of the Redeemer.’”’ 

A tear fell from Frank’s eye, which he hastily 
dashed away. 

lt was a day of rejoicing, and his little wife must 
sée no trace of sadness on his brow. 

* You could do.no more,” he said, grasping Lord 
Sundeérland’s hand. 

This was the last time Miss Venner’s name was 
ever mentioned smongst then, 

In ‘a happy future they forgot the unhappy past. 

THE END, 


MARRIED IN MASK. 
pT ee 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE time had now come for action. 

The murder trial had brought under Pryor’s keen 
eyes four men who had participated -in a successful 
burglary upon the premises of his employer. He had 
known the haunts of three of them for a long time; 








but he knew that the évidence necessary to convict, 


‘them was wanting. 

He had, however, been watching keenly the events 
of Sam’s trial, 

He had seen the long-lost Bessie make ‘her ap- 
ipearance in the court. He kuew then that he would 
‘receive his seeond wages, the price agreed upon for 
‘tracing out the harp and chain. 

But he had beheld something else of importance 
'to him in that court. He had put eyes upon 
‘the fourth man of the party who had been engaged 


lin the butglary. He saw, moreover, to his delight. 


‘that this man»was a witness for the prosecution in 
Sam’s case, He-saw tliat his confederate, Old Hawk, 
sat by the side of Joseph Travers, and evidently 
assisted him in the defence. 

“Then,” said the shrewd detective to himself, 
‘the witness for the prosecution has, doubtless, in- 
‘curred the hatred of the gang, and will work in other 
matters antagonistic tothem. Iwill try if the offer 
‘of my employer's money will not induce him to turn 
Queen’s evidence against Old Hawk and the other 
‘two.” 

Pryor therefore caused thearrest of the four men 
as they left the court. The officers who made the 
arrest were already on hand, by his prearrange- 
ment. Before nightfall the detective, accompanied 
by the prosecuting attorney, had gained access’ to 
one of them, and before they left his cell the burglar 
had agreed, for the money and for his own release, 
to turn Queen’s evidence against Old Hawk and the 
other two, 

On the following day Pryor sought ‘the mansion of 
Nicholas Rudd to claim his fee for the discovery of 
the harp and chain. He was shown‘into the private 
library of the banker by a servant. 

* Wonderful man!” ‘exclaimed the banker. ‘‘ You 
were perfectly right in your conclusions, The chain 
and harp in the possession of my son’s wife is the 
identical jewellery I have so long coveted. Here is 
your compensation which I promised you years ago.” 

As he spoke Nicholas Rudd ‘handed Pryor his 
cheque for the amount which had been agreed upon. 

* Now,” he said, “ I wish to employ you in another 
affair. Listen to me. I will give you a thousand 
pounds if you will ascertain for me who is the real 
mother of Bessie. She does not know herself. I 
have interrogated her closely. Have you skill enough 
to fathom this mystery for me?” 

The heart of the detective leaped up with delight, 
but he remained silent, , His fees were ordinarily 
earned with such difficultynd labour that he exulted 
in the oppertunity of gaining money with ease, The 
task now assigned hiim was ov task at all. But he 
was careful not to announce his real knowledgein 
the matter. He had acquired his information as to 
Bessie’s parentage through his profession, Hewould 
acquire what money he could from information on 
hand as well as from information yet to be gained, 
So he accepted the offer of the banker, saying : 

“] will ascertain, sooner or later, whose child-she 
really was, and whenever I satisfy you in the matter 
I will claim my thousand pounds,” 

* Very well,” said Rudd, “ That is settled.” 

And sothey parted. But as Pryor descended the 
stairs the banker called him back. 

“I want to have this matter understood perfectly,” 
he said. “If you ascertain for me who Bessie’s 
parents are I am to pay you a thousand pounds.” 

“ Thatis the bargain,” said the detective, smiling. 

“But if L ascertain the fact without your assis- 
tance ?” said Rudd. 

‘Then you pay me nothing,” said Pryor. 

“Very good,” said the bauker. “ Now we under- 
stand each other.” 





———ay 


On the evening of that day the younger Rudd en. 
tered the sanctum of his father, and with evident de- 
light handed hima néwspaper. 

**See,” he exclaimed, “we are rid of a very 
troublesome'matter by ‘the natural course of events.” 

The'banker ‘took the paper and read a detailed ac- 
count of the arrest of Old Hawk and his associates 
for’burglary, andthe statement that one of the gang 
had turned Queen’s evidence, which would insure a 
long residéros in fail for the other three. 

“ That is fortunate indeed,” saitl the banker, as he 
finished ‘the reading of the artiéle. “I have ‘been 
meditating’ upon ‘the best means of ridding you of 
your complications with that gang. Now they will 
be put behind hék¥y ‘stone walls, and you can go 
your way in peade.” 

How often have those'last five words of Nicholas 
Rudd whispered their mitisic’to thehéart of nian—Go 
your way'in peace. 

Why, that is the culmination of human hopes, to 
have one’s Own ‘way and litve it'in' peace. But who 
hus ‘his own way'and has‘itin peace? ‘Who that is 
born’ of woman hiis' his own ‘way and hus it in peace? 
Ah! 'the tronble is that there ‘is no peace in life’s 
pilgrimage. ‘Lifeis'warfare. Tho grave aloneiis peace. 

Ask'the meretiant’who las denied ‘Himself every 
comfort! and"every retréation for years that he might 
accurmblate his gold if he ‘lias at last the’ privilege of 


| going his own way in peace. No. He will tell you 


‘that’ there‘ are ‘néw inpediménts’in the way he is 
treading,and the Whg-sxpectetl peace has not yet 
come. 


Ask the zealous, ‘earnest-héartéed clerg¥inan, who 
started in life with the 'fitth conviction that the only 
true‘way to secure'peato' was to'devote his life to tle 
sotvice of Heaven’ and his fellow’ men, if he*has been 
allowed to go ‘his way in ‘peace. He will tell you 
‘no. ‘He wilt tell oA although he hag ‘eijoyed 
‘many morherts ‘of self-cofigratulation in the con- 
scioustibss that ‘he ‘Was doing good ‘he Has been 
thwarted in his plans and misrépresented as to his 
‘motives urtil*he Has*béen hatassed ‘and worried 
‘almost to death. 

He will tell you that ‘his holiest and purest 
acts have been ascribed to'selfishness, and that, where 
he really meant to'serve Hédven, men in his congre- 
{gation have misrepréseétited hfth'as aspiring and am- 
‘bitious for himself alone. The clergyman will tell 
you that he has not'yet béen able to go his way in 


ace. 

Ah! it is the fate of mortals, or it is rather a de- 
cree of the inscratable will, that mortals‘shall never 
gotheir way in peace here. ‘Tliat would be heaven; 
'for sweet and:perfect' peace is heaven itself, 

No! dreamer on the path of life, hope not for 
peace. Do, while the day lasts, all that Heaven and 
duty prompts, but ‘hope not for reward this side of the 
grave. Falter not im well doing, but keep the eye 
ever fixed upon the sky and the stars, for beyond 
them isthe reward alone for'an upright life. Bear 
the burden of duty and integrity faithfully and with- 
out murmuring, fortheré will be a grand and glorious 
peace at last. 

These are the great reflections and conclusions of 
the truly great in all ages ‘and in all'climes. But 
because the younger Rudd ‘was inexperiéuced he 
knew them not. And so he heard the words of the 
aged banker “ You'can go your way in peace ” with 
exultation and without fear of tlie future. Rescued 
from vice, saved from the ‘gallows, ‘restored to an 
honourable career,and matried to’ one who adored 
him, what could he fear? Full of these comforting 
reflections he left ‘the aged baker and passed into 
the private parlour in the suite of rooms assigned to 
his young wife, 

He found her seated on a sofa, in profound medi- 
tation, Lhe golden chain and harp, which had never 
left her possession from earliest childhood, was in her 
hand. Shetold him, in‘response to his question, that 
she was thinking of the jewellery, and of the time 
she had wandered hand in hand with him, along the 
cheerless streets. 

“Youalways said, Sam, that this jewellery must 
have come to me from my real parents.” 

“ Yes,”’ he replied ; “and you must never part with 
it, for it may sume day be the clue by which your 
parents, if living, will find you.” 

“How'strange it seems,” she said, thoughtfully, 
‘to be your wifé'aud yet'never to have known my 
own father and mother. I lieawake'some nights and 
thi: k about it. The past is clear to me only so far 
back as the fearful scenes in that shanty. Before 
that allis dark to'me, My life seems to have begun 
just there, amid scenes of ‘terror.” 

The young wife clung closer to her husband as she 
recalled the days of suffering. ‘here seemed to be 
a strength in himupon which she would gladly lean. 
He had always been her ideal of strength, manliness 
and valour. 

After a pause, in which they both reflected upon 
the vicissitudes of their respective careérs, she 
saids 
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**Do you believe in the supernatural, Sam? I 
mean do you believe in revelations which can be 
explained on no scientific principles ?” 

* What do you mean, Bessie?” he said. 

“You remember that I told you, Sam, I knew 
everything that transpired around me when I lay io 
that death trance ?” 

** Yes,” he said, 
said and did,” 

“*T saw more than I ever told you yet, my husband.” 

“ What?” exclaimed Sam. 

** My spirit,” she said, “ seemed to be isolated from 
my body and to hover over it. It seemed to be poised 
in the air above thecorpse. I felt that I could not 
withdraw far from my body, that some mysterious at- 
traction drew me back to it whenever I attempted to 
glide away. I thought once that I had flown far 
away from my body. It seemed remote from me as 
if it lie in a room far, far below me, indeed ata great 
depth from me. At this time my powers of vision 
seemed wonderfully enlarged. The whole world ap- 
peared to lie beneath me asa greatmap. AndthenI 
witnessed a strange occurrence. I saw in the holy land 
two beings who were talking of me. Something whis- 
pered to me that they were my father and mother. 
They were undefined in figure, still I could see 
them. Presently one of them died, and I could 
see his spirit leave the body and ascend toward 
me. It was my father, He came upward till 
he passed me. He struggled to reach my spirit, 
poised in the air, but something drew him away 
from me and curried him far, far away above me. 
Then I saw him no more. But I could see my 
mother in the holy land of the East alone, As I 
gazed downward at her to make out her features a 
sharp pricking in the body I had left below me in 
the room reached my spirit and I fell like lightuing 
into the casket of my body again and awoke from the 
trance. Was it not strange? Ever since that time 
I cannot shake off the impression that my mother 
lives and is in the East.” 

This statement of the young wife as to the en- 
larged vision of a spirit in a trance state will not 
surprise medical men who have gived the subject of 
suspended animation their attention. It is possible 
that the impressions made upon the mind of Bessie 
in early life by the presence of her parents became 
obscured in the course of many years of absence, and 
were again partially restored by the existence of 
her consciousness in an isolated condition from her 
body. 

It is the experience of most persons that ideas and 
scenes long forgotten spring to life again without 
any known cause, They come trooping up from the 
misty confines of childhood without any suggesting 
cause, and at the strangest moments. This experience, 
whatever the solution or explavation may be, might 
have been the same in the case of Bessie when inani- 
mate. 

But the greater marvel in her case was her vision 
of new events in the present thousands of miles away. 
She not only recalled, in the trance state, the vague 
outlines of her parents, but she witnessed the death 
of one of them in a far-off land, of which occurrence 
she could have known nothing, 

There was in this case, therefore, no old impression 
of the past to be rehabilitated or revived in her mind. 
It was a new event grasped by her spirit from her 
eslarged powers of vision when in the trance state. 

Ou the same evening, while Bessie was disclosing 
to her amazed husband the visions of her trance, 
Pryor, the detective, was lurking about the wharf in 
search of a party of river thieves who had been for a 
long time plundering the lumber yards, The rascals 
were suspected of stealing by night, and carrying off 
their booty in small boats. The detective had been 
employed to watch for and identify them if possible. 

He seated himself at last in the moonlight behind 
a huge pile of boards, and waited for their arrival 
from the river side. 

All was silent in the immediate vicinity of the 
lumbor yard. 

He fell at last into deep meditation upon other 
matters in which he was interested professionally. 
His thoughts ran thus: 

‘IT am sure of a thousand pounds the moment I ex- 
pose to Nicholas Rudd the real parents of his daugh- 
ter-in-law. I have plenty of time to do that. If I 
appear to devote a long time to this investigation 
Mr. Rudd will value my services higher, my profes- 
sional skill will be augmented in his eyes. But I have 
been employed by Mr. Thorne to ascertain where 
his adopted daughter has fled. I know that secret 
also. But I will not gratify these two wealthy em- 
ployers yet. I have the solution already to both the 
problems. I will wait and ponder the subjects. I 
know also where Mr. Truelove’s lost child is. I with- 
hold from the father this valuable information simply 
because I don’t know where to write to him, I have 
then the required information for all three of the 
fathers—the real father, the adopted fath r, and the 


“You knew everything that we 





father-in-law. What a mine of wealth this little girl 
will be to me when [ satisfy all three of her fathers. 
Already I have the information for all three. I can 
take my time to impart the information. Mr. True- 
love should know first, as he is the real father. I 
cannot reach his ear just yet, so I will remain silent 
—there is plenty of time!” 

Detective Pryor, admirable and efficient spy, do 
you realize the magnitude and import of those words 
you have just spoken to yourself, sitting in the moon- 
light ? 

Plenty of time! A wife who has deserted her 
husband because of words kindly spoken—words 
not meant to wound, but only to show the impru- 
dence of @ married woman continually associating 
with a man a stranger to her husband—thinks that 
she has plenty of time to atone for her faults. One 
who has erred cannot seek forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation too soon. That husband, maddened by his 
injuries, may at any moment close his life by his own 
hand! or the pistol of the man who has wronged him 
may terminate his career at the very moment when the 
estranged wife is thinking of reconciliation, and in- 
tends to seek it, but defers it for the present, because 
she has plenty of time. Perhaps at the very moment 
when the memory of other days has at last melted 
her heart, and made it throb again with affection for 
the man whom she swore to love and respect, the 
electric flash reaches her with the startling intelli- 
gence that she has no longer plenty of time—that 
her miserable husband has passed to a better world, 
unexpectedly, suddenly, not allowed a second in 
which to breathe out the divine word, Forgiveness! 

Plenty of time did you say, Detective Pryor? Who 
has plenty of time? What mortal has abundance of 
time? Who regulates tha affairs of mew? What 
says to the heart ‘“ Throb one night longer and then 
for ever cease to beat” 2 And can you, oh, perishable 
man, crafty in your profession and faithful to your 
duties, measure exactly the importance of each duty 
and the time you have to doitin? No. 

As the patient watcher sat there alone in the 
moonlight he reflected upon the joy his intelligence 
would one day bring to the hearts of Bessie s 
parents. 

How would the poor mother gaze upon the beauti- 
ful young wife who had been the petted child, How 
difficult would it be to realize that the young wo- 
man who stood before her was the same darling who 
had been stolen from her in all the sweetness and 
innocence of childhood! 

As the detective pondered these matters on his 
lonely watch he heard the sound of oars moviug on 
the gunwale of a boat in the river. 

He crept to the end of the pile of boards against 
which he had been sitting, aud peered out cautiously 
towards the water. 

He could see nothing yet, Theriver was silvered 
by the moon, and the spars of vessels were visible on 
the opposite side of the stream, 

Presently a man, whom he recognized as a watch- 
man, came out from behind a row of barrels, and 
seemed to gaze at something upon the water. 

Then this watchman hailed a rowboat that was 
moving cautiously up the stream, and ordered it to 
stop. 

An oath wasthe only response to his summons, and 
the two men, who were now plainly visible in the 
boat, pulled more vigorously at their oars. 

The watchman threatened them with a bullet if 
they did not come ashore. The oarsmen held on 
their way. 

Then the sharp crack of a pistol rang out upon the 
night. 

‘The oarsmen jeered at the result. 
gone wide of its mark, 

Then one of the men in the boat took in his oars. 
Immediately after a shot was fired from the boat. 

The bullet missed the watchman, but struck the 
unfortunate man who had “ plenty of time.” 

He was peering out from behind the pile of boards, 
and his person was partly exposed. The ball passed 
through his right lung. 

He fell to the ground, and unnoticed, the watch- 
mav passing on up the shore and firing shot after 
shot at the outlaws. 

The detective, who a short time before had been 
congratulating himself upon the abundance of time 
he had to make his revelations to his three employ- 
ers—the three fathers of Bessie—now realized that he 
had little time to live. 

He was alone and the blood was flowing rapidly 
from him, 

He tried to call succour to him. His voice reached 
no human ear. He saw that he was to go upon the 
last journey without a friend to clasp his hand and 
receive his dying commissions. 

He could not summon his relatives. He must bleed 
and die alone. 

But in his dying moments Pryor the detective 
was faithful still. 


The ball had 





He remembered that although life and its hopee 
were over for him others lived whom his knowledge 
could make happy. 

His duty was not all performed yet. He could 
serve his employers perhaps a little before he died, 

He turned over upon his side, and, with great diffi- 
culty, drew from his pocket a scrap of paper and a 
lead pencil. 

He caught the end of a plank, and drew himself 
near to it, and wrote this message, as he supposed to 
the living : 

“Mr. Trvetove,—Yonr lost child, Bessie, is the 
daughter-in-law of the great Nicholas Rudd, She 
has the harp and chain, Iam dying. 

“ Your faithful Pryor.” 

The paper fell from his hand and a smile passed 
over his face, 

“ Ho will say that I am a faithful fellow if ever this 
paper come to his hands.” 

He repeated the words over and over again, as if 
to die in the act of duty was a comfort to him. Then 
he said, as his voice grew weaker from the loss of 
blood : 

“ Oh, Father, have mercy upon me. I never havo 
defrauded any man but tried todo my duty. Have 
mercy upon me, for I shall soon come into Thy pre- 
sence.” 

For three hours did the poor man lie there dying. 
He was lying in a pool of his own blood. The moon- 
beams fell full upon his countenance, but no oue 
passed by to see him. 

As he grew weaker and weaker toward the 
close he was whispering prayers to the Great Father 
of all. 

At last there was no more death rattle in his throat 
and he was motionless aud growing cold. The great 
detective who had unearthed more stolen goods and 
given to the prisons more criminals than any other 
man in the metropolis had goue to his last ac- 
count. 

He died in the discharge of duty, and his last 
worldly thought was for his employers’ interest. 

After a time the moon hid herselfin the western 
clouds and it was dark, The wind arose and finally 
blew a gale. 

The little fragment of paper upon which Pryor had 
left the last evidence of his fidelity was lifted from 
the ground by the wind and carried away from hia 
motionless corpse. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Tue fragment of paper containing the valuable 
intelligence was carried hither and thither by the 


wind. It was wafted first under a pile of lumber, 
where it clung for an hour to a splinter, flapping io 
and out at the caprices of the gale. 

After a time the wind increased in violence so that 
the vessels in the river rocked under its influence. 
Then came a mighty sweep of the blast and detached 
the paper from thesplinter. It glided away a few feet 
and then turned over and lay with the writing next 
to the ground. Presently it turned up on edge; & 
whirlwind catching it, caused it to rise, spinning 
round and round as it went up. It reached a great 
altitude and then began slowly to flutter downward. 
It had nearly reached the earth when a side wind 
struck it and it went sailing far away northward over 
the tops of chimneys and roofs. 

Away, away it flew, sometimes rising, soraetimes 
falling, until it reached the cupola of a church. 
Here the wind lulled and it slowly fell upon the bal- 
cony railing just beneath the cupola. Would it 
remain here ? 

After the lapse of an hour the wind turned it over 
again and then blew it clear of the church. It fell 
slowly, slowly fluttering untilit rested in a butcher's 
waggon. Hero it lay until daylight. 

With the early dawn the butcher’s boy emerged 
from a stable near at hand and attached the horse to 
the waggon. He monnted then to his seat, took the 
reins and drove away through the streets. 

He had driven a mile from the church when he 
paused before a meat market, alighted and commenced 
to bring out from the shop baskets of meat for delivery 
in different quarters of the city. He noticed a frag- 
ment of paper in his waggon, and seeing that it was 
blank, the writing being under, he picked it up an¢ 
threw it out into the street. It fell upon the pave- 
ment with the writing upon it downward, 

Here it lay unmolested until the afternoon, whens 
boy, who could not read, passed across the strect, 
saw it, picked it up, turned it over, and saw the 
writing upon it, He could not comprehend it, and 
thought it worthless, like other fragments of paper 
he had seen about the streets. He walked on with 
it, however, and twistéd it about his finger thought- 
lessly. He had forgotten all about it, and walked on 
for half a mile. Then he sawa straw bed burning 
in the street and a group of boys around it throwing 
into the burning pile sticks, shavings and other 
combustibles which were scattered about, 
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He looked at his finger and saw the fragment of 
paper twisted around it. 
He unrolled it, spread it out, and threw it at the 


fire. 

Before the flames could catch it a sudden gust of 
wind carried it over the heads of the boys, and they 
shouted to see it whirl away through the air. It 
sailed upward and was tossed about by the wind 
until they lost sight of it. 

It was only a scrap of paper, what did they care 
about it when it was gone ? 

Of what possible use could such a worthless trifle 
be? Ab! there was one desolate heart to which 
that fragment of paper would be like a perpetual 
glance of sunlight, an everlasting warmth if she 
could only look upon it, 

There was & desolate and aged mother, far away 
from the metropolis, who would almost faint froin 
excess of joy if she could only be granted the pri- 
vilege of looking upon that fragment of paper which 
the boys had shouted at and then scorned when it 
had fled on the wings of the blast. 

These things which are trifles to the crowd are 
oftentimes the whole life of one being. That flying 
scrap of paper was of vital importance to a lonely 
mother. 

Why did not some pitying angel dart downward 
from the clouds, grasp it, and bear it to the hands of 
Mrs. Truelove ? 

Alae! she knew not, the aged and lovely woman, 
that tidings of her lost Bessie were floating in the 
a.r above the great metropolis. 

At any moment that record of the dead man’s 
fidelity might be destroyed. Fire might scorch out 
the blessed intelligence that her child, her darling, 
still lived. The winds might bear it into the river, 
where it would float away to the great ocean and be 
lost. Any beggar might catch it as it fell and rend it 
into pieces, which the gale would scatter. It bore 
the sweetest tidings through the air that paper ever 
dears to the human heart. It told a mother how to 
regain her stolen child. It was the clue to the sweet 
pink lips, the lovely eyes, and the silky hair of a 
mothar’s darling. But the paper was fairly frolick- 
ing in the gale, as if no human heart was passing 
the weary years in agony. 

It soared, and fluttered, and whirled away like a 
merry fairy who had gone out to enjoy a gala day in 
the wind, and was ng oe with some elfin king 
who sought to grasp her in her capricious flight. 

Away,away over the housetops of the rich and the 
poor sped the fragment of paper which had escaped 
the dying detective’s hand. 

It came at last to a beautiful girl, who had climbed 
¢o the observatory of ber father’s house, and }.a1 
opened one of the windows to look upon the river. 

There she stood gazing in delight The wind 
blew roses into ber cheeks and lifted her abundant 
curls, toying with them. Then her eyes caught sight 
of the fragment of paper wafted teward the conser- 
vatory. 

“Oh! it is a letter from my lover !” she exclaimed, 
in merriment. ‘Come here, pretty little paper, aud 
tell me how he is, and when he is coming to me,” 

She held out her pretty hands coaxingly at the 
paper, which fluttered capriciously over the chimneys 
and seemed really to come intelligently towards her. 
Then came a freshening of the gale and the frag- 
ment of paper darted straight for her outstretched 
hauds. She caught at it, missed it, and exclaimed, 
petulantly ; 

“There you go, you coquette, into the street.” 

She was right. 

The paper flew away over the roof and settled 
slowly downward toward the thoroughfare where 
vehicles were rattling noisily along. 

_ Slowly now fluttered the precious messenger down 
into the street. 

Before it’ reached the pavement, however, an 
elegant carriage with coachmen and footmen in 
livery drove past. 

A lady was seated inside upon the back seat. On 
the front seat inside was‘ouly a basket full of invita- 
uons to a party, which the lady was distributing 
among her friends. As her head was turned to one 
window looking out, the little fragment of paper was 
wafted into the opposite window and alighted under 
the edge of her basket. She did not see it, and 
there lay the tidings of a lost child just’ under the 
receptacle for invitations to a grand entertainment. 
Upon that paper was the name, Bessie, and the 
clegant lady, who was riding at her ease there, 
had known and loved that very child under the 
uame of Bessie Thorne, now so mysteriously lost to 
her adopted father. 

The fragment of paper paused with the vehicle be- 
fore many superb mansions, and then passed on 
again through the streets. The lady did not see it 
—this record of a darling child, It was cunningly 
concealed under the edge of the basket, and would 
doubtless have been discovered at last when the lady 








reached her own door and the basket was removed 
from the front seat. But fate had reserved the little 
messenger for other hands than those of Bessio 
Thorne’s friend. 

There came s.: erly a blast of martial music. 
Drums beat ana -.. ¢e was the glitter of steel at the 
street corner, 

The spirited horses plunged, turned suddenly, and 
the vehicle was thrown upon its side, The lady and 
the basket were overturned too. The fragment of 
paper fluttered down amid the wreck and was lying 
now beside another corpse, the dead friend of Bessie 
Thorne, 

The policemen secured the horses and assisted in 
lifting out the dead, 

The carriage was righted again. The basket was 
restored to its place. The invitations would have 
to be changed. The expected guests would be 
startled by invitations to a funeral. 

A policeman, seeing the fragment of paper in the 
broken carriage, and noticing that it was only a scrap, 
threw it out into the street. The writing was on the 
other side of it, and escaped his observation. 

Then a beggar passed by, after the tumult was 
over, and picked up the paper. He read it and said 
to himself : 

“ Who are these parties? Who knows but this 
may be of use to somebody one day ?” 

So he thrust it into his pocket and went his way. 

Thus at last the little messenger from the hand of 
the dying detective had reached, after miles of travel 
and exploits innumerable, the possession of one who 
imagined it might be of importance. Possibly the 
spirit of the dead man had followed it in its wander- 
ings, and was at peace only when it fell into the 
hands of one who might convey to the family of Mr. 
Truelove the important fact that Pryor died faithful 
to the trust reposed in him. 

The beggar walked on, and spent his day as usual 
in the solicitation of alms. When he saw that the 
shades of evening were at hand he turned home- 
ward. . bosed 

He plodded along the streets, carrying a greasy 
bag in which were deposited the proceeds of his day’s 
begging. He paused at length under a street lamp. 
It was now dark, and he was glad to sit on the kerb- 
stone and discuss some of the cold morsels in his 
bag. He ate until he was satisfied and then tied up 
his bag for the young mouths that were eagerly 
awaiting his return at home. 

While still seated under the lamp he drew from his 
pocket the fragment of paper and studied the writing 
again. He was puzzled what to do with the scrap. 
Finally, as he pondered the matter he saw a lad ap- 
proaching, and determined to consult him. 

He hailed the boy as he passed near the lamp. 

“T have nothing for you,” said the lad. 

And he was about to go on his way, when the beg- 
gar said: 

“I don’t want money, boy. I only wanted to have 
you read this paper for me. I found it. Is it any 
good?” 

The lad took the paper and after reading the words 
upon it said: 

“It is of no use to you. It might be of importance 
at the detective office.” 

“Oh! I’m not a-going to trouble any of those gen- 
try,” was the response of the beggar. “ What’ll you 
give me for it, now? Come, make me an offer.” 

“Tl give you sixpence for it,” said the lad, “I 
don’t believe it’s good for anything. But then it 
might turn out to be worth something, and I'll risk 
that amount on it. What do you say?” 

**Done,” said the owner of the bag. “I'll sell it 
for that money. Fork over your tin.” 

The money was produced, and when the man had 
it firmly in his grip he chuckled at the simplicity of 
the boy. 

* Much good may it do you,” he said. “ Those 
detectives at the oflice are too well posted on me to 
make it safe for me to visit them. You may do 
better.” 

The lad walked away in deep study of the writing 
on the paper. When he reached the next lamp-post 
he paused and re-read the words of Pryor. 

** Strange !” he said to himself. “I know I have 
heard something about this Bessie some time in my 
life, but when or where it was I don’t remember. 
Confound it. It seems to me like an old dream of 
years and years ago. What did I hear once about 
some Bessie? Well, it’s no use trying to remember 
now. It has passed from me. But the first time I 
read it I seemed to have heard about it before,” 

He walked on and carried the paper in his hand. 
His curiosity was aroused. Something seemed to 
whisper to him: * You knew about this matter once,” 

At last, finding that his memory was treacherous, 
he thrust the paper, after fol@ing it, into a pocket of 
his vest, determined to reflect upon the subject at 
some future time. 

When he reached his home he had forgotten the 








matter entirely. He was a clerk, and his father was 
an officer in the metropolitan police. The family 
occupied an entire floor in the second storey of a 
tenement house. Upon entering the suite of rooms 
he found his mother, a healthy-looking Irishwoman, 
well advanced in life, engaged in the preparation of 
the evening meal, Everything about the woman, the 
children, and the apartments, indicated scrupulous 
neatness and comfortable circumstances. The lad 
was the idol of the family, and was well educated. 
There were two sisters older than himself, flushed 
with health, and busily occupied at a sewing- 
machine. They greeted their brother pleasantly, 
and some witty conversation ensued between the 
trio. Then he took in his lap a third sister, some ten 
years of age, and entertained her until the evening 
meal was served. 

The salary of his father, together with his own, 
was ampiy sufficient to keep the family in ease, but 
the whole tribe was industrious. The mother had edu- 
cated the children in every household duty. Each 
child contributed something to the general comfort. 
When supper was ended the girls cleared away the 
dishes and the débris of the meal, and then the table 
was covered with a red cloth for the great luxury of 
the evening, This was purely an intellectual treat, 
this home owe enjoyed between supper and bed. 
The mother took her seat at the head of the table, 
with her knitting needles and yarn in hand. The 
three girls drew chairs to the table and passed plea- 
sant remarks upon the treat so near at hand, 

All was silence when the clerk took down from 
a bookcase the favourite volume and began to read. 

It was one of the happiest family circles in the whole 
city. The only absent one was the father. His duties 
in the police gave him but three nights of the week 
for the society of his family. 


(To be continued.) 








THE OTHER LOVE. 

“Tr does for you to be sentimental,” remarked 
Laura Bellair. 

She was leaning back in the phaeton, faultless as 
to attitude, looks, dress. She had but one réle, which 
she played to perfection, Evidently this réle was 
not the sentimental. 

“T don’t call it sentimental,” said the other occu- 
pant of the pony carriage, “ to require to be the first 
and only object of a man’s love whom you mean to 
marry.” 

“It is perhaps even a little weaker,” was the 
terse reply ; and then the two drove on in silence for 
a few minutes. 

They were well contrasted, Perhaps Miss Bellair 
realized this fact in choosing Katherine Pennell for 
her friend. 

She was dark, vivacious, clever, without visible 
means of support, living in the best society, and 
dressing like a duchess on her Aunt Erskine’s cast- 
off-clothes. 

Katherine Pennell, the heiress, was fair, calm, in- 
dolent, and full of aspirations. She did not under- 
stand very much about Laura, except that she had 
become a fixed fact in her existence ; that she dined 
and drove and shopped with her, day after day ; that 
she played and sang entertainingly, aud would dress 
her hair, contrive a toilet, or decorate a room, with 
consummate skill, and that she was on the whole 
“ nice.” 

It was a lovely road along which the two girls 
drove through the perfumed air of the June morning 
—a road winding upward around a green tree- 
covered hill. 

The hill was long; the pony was used to it ; he 
settled his head to’ his task ; Miss Pennell let the 
broad white reins within her small gloved hands lie 
loosely in her Jap while her dreamy blue eyes assumeé 
a far-away look, as though searching for, perhaps, 8 
solution of the problem which vexed her soul. 

Silence was not Laura Bellair’s forte. She began 
to sing: 

** Life is real, life is earnest,” 
rippled melodiously from her red lips. 

“ Isn’t it ?” suddenly inquired Katherine. 

“1s not what ?” Laura asked, rather startled, with 
no notion of the assertion she had sung. 

“Ts not life—our life—real and earnest? Do 
we not live grandly and usefully ?” said Kathe- 
rine, with as much scorn as she was capable of in 
her tone. 

Laura yawned. 

** Well, Kate, I think we live fairly. 1 don’t know 
of any resources which I keep hidden in a napkin. 
We do no great harm, unless to those masculine vic- 
tims who are so well able to take care of themselves. 
We enjoy ourselves tolerably as we go along, and 
whether our lives are failures or successes will 
depend upon the sentence of that unspiritual god, 
Mat-tmony.” 
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“ That is true,” answered Katherine, with a sigh. 
For my part I wish I had more.to.do.” 

“ Tuck and frill and ruffle your troussean.” 

“Tam not sure that I shall need one, Anyway I 
should be happier with harder work.” 

“T daresay you think so, Folks always, think the 
shadow.is better than the substance—till they’ve 
tried it. But what is the matter to-day? Hada’t you 
good news. by the last.mail?” 

‘*Mr. Rosselyn was well when he wrote.” 

“ Well, and of course. happy, or the fault was.yours. 
When is he coming home ?”’ 

“ He did not speak of returning; in fact his letter 
was very brief. One of the party was, just. starting 
for home, and will bring mea package, | suppose,” 

“One of them? which one?” inquired Miss Bel- 
lair, with an interest which was almost sharp. 

“Grosvenor was the name, How hot it is, get- 
ting.” 

“Not David Grosvenor! Surely, he doesn’t belong 
to that exploring party? I gave him, credit for more 
sense than to be baking and freezing and starving 
and sickening on the other side of the, world, when 
he might be enjoying himself, at home,” 

**Do you know David.Grasyenor?’’ Katherine 
asked, 

“| have tried to. He is, rather too deep..a sea, 
himself, for me to dredge in with comfort,” 

“He hag been ill: with sun-stroke; that is the 
reason of his return, Charles, and, he are old 
friends.” 

“Ah! 
ging your pardon, 

“There is no need of doing that.” 

" Perhaps not, Perhaps, you will seq it. just as I 

rs) ’ 


Charles can’t hold «candle; to, him, beg- 


” 


“That is doubtful,’ waa.the reply, and a quick 
colour rose in Katherine’s fair face. You know my 
feelings on that. point, Laura. You know I think 
love a very sacred thing.” 

* Yes, so an Dgyptian, thinks @ cat, It is only a 
question of enlightenment.” 

“T hope never to be enlightened.” 

“You make a great mistake. All you need is a 
substantial shock which will show you reality. You 
see one side of the subject so, morbidly, that. you 
don’t know your own mind,” 

“I know my own mind, It ig the mind of 
another which I don't feel sure of.” 

“Folly! What a pity you didn’t liye in the age of 
knighthood, so that you might test Bosselyn’s loyp 
by throwing your glove in a den of bears, or what- 
ever they were, and letting him venture his life to 
prove his devotion.” 

**T would not do that, but I would not object. to 
some.sort, of test for the man to whom I meant.to en- 
trugt my whole happiness,” 

“Test of what?” 

“ His truth, perhaps.” 

“What could Charlie Rosgelyn have told any fibs 
about ?” 

Katherine was silent, She was thinking to, herself 
of the vehemence with which her lover, had. protested 
that he had never loved a woman before herself. 
She could not tell Lasse Bellair what exquisite 
satisfaction it would: give her to prove that this was 
the truth. 

Laura did not feel snubbed by her friend’s declin- 
ing to answer. 

“There is some compengation,”’ she remarked, 
“in knowing that one can be wooed only for one’s 
own sake.” 

They had reached a point where the, road w4gnar- 
row, a steep descent on the left, a steeper ascent on 
the right, around the base of which the pony was 
plodding, with head down-dropt. The reins,still lay 
loosely within Miss Pennell’s grasp; her eyes were 
cast down in abstraction, 

It was Laura alone, ever-vigilant Laura, who saw 
the danger coming at a sharp canter aronnd the sud- 
den curve in the steep road, coming full at them —a 
man in light clothes, riding with, a tight rein. 

Before her perception of danger was shared by 
either of the participants—by either Katherine or the 
peny—Laura made a nervous snatch at the reins and 
jerked the pony’s head up. 

There was never a mongrel bunt had its mean 
whimsies somewhere. latent ; the pony was no excep- 
tion to the rule, He felt the strange hand tugging 
at his bit, hig lazy paces, disturbed, his nerves ag- 
grieved. Ho reared, he whirled. The phaeton 
trembled on the very edge of the bank. Laura 
screamed, and Katherine turned her eyes upward in 
mute terror towards the rider’s face. 

To spring from his saddle had been an instant’s 
work. 

He stood at the pony’s head just as the little beast 
kicked himself free of the shafts, and made off with 
plunges and snorts. 

The new impetus had dislodged the phaeson from 
the edge of tho bank. 





“ Jaomp!” screamed Laura, ‘ we are going over.” 

And she sprang upon the seat. 

But Katherine could not stir. Exeept for a faint 
purple ring arouad her mouth she looked tranquillity 
itself, 

Having missed his hold upon th vy’s bits, the 
gentleman, with desperate strengt: , seized one of the 
wheels and stayed the, descent. of the, phaeton as it 
partially turned, over, rolling the fair occupants on, to 
the ground, 

Laura was up first. 

The gentleman had gone, to. Katherine—they al- 
ways did. Her wrist was strained a little, that was 
all the injury. 

The three looked at each other fora moment, when 
the gentleman remarked, with, some,slight surprise 
and a faint drawl, that he had hoped his. first meet- 
ing with Miss Peynell would have been, more aus- 
picious. 

“I do not know whom we, have to thank, for 
ow. rescue,” said Katherine, sguewhat wonder- 
ingly. 

“fam Dayid Grosyenor——” 

** Who has to thank us for the, lesg.of) his, horse,” 
interrupted Leura, with a laugh. 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. Grosvenor, with a 
glance which revealed the fagt, that, pony and horse 
were alike gone, ‘Ladies, can. you drive. me 
home?” 

“ We shall be, happy to drive you there, when we 
heye found, Nox,” replied, Katherine. “He is too 
lazy to run very far.” 

A few moments verified, this conjecture. Nox, 
looking much digcomfited, returned) to his post; the 
shaft, was spliced with a handkerchief, and if Miss 
Pennell did not drive Mr. Grosvenor home at least he 
drove her as far,as his hote], where his missing. steed 
was already feeding in hig stall, and, where, Mr. 
Grosvenor averrad, he had doomed himself to remain 
until the arrival of his delayed luggage should enable 
him to present himself to Miss Pennell with, preten- 
sions to a welcome. 

“ What do you tuink of him?” asked Laura, at her 
aunt’s door. 

“T thought he was rather heayy-—-for,the phacten,” 
was Katherine’s reply. 

“If you.continue to find him‘ heayy,’ sead for, me 
to lighten the burden of eytertaining Liu.” 

“I will send, without couditious.”” 

* Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

Katerine went hogme, recounted, her adventures 
and ate her luncheon. ‘hen, by way: of repose, she 
propped ay easy-chair, in her chamber ..window. and 
re-read Charles Rosselyn’s lagt,lytter, in, which hehad 
told hera grees deal, about. his love, and a little about 
his scientific explorations, and sugcesses, ard con- 
cluded with mentioning that Grosvenor, was. obliged 
to leave them, and would bring his letters, speci- 
mens, and the knick-knacks which he had collected 
for his fair lady, 

Katherine then meditated. She knew Grosvenor 
by reputation, and despised him. Laura need not 
say that she had found men to be pretty much, alike. 
Nothing could be more unlike thau the Rasselyn she 
believed iu and the Grosvenor she disapproved. Rog- 
selyn had.never loved. but her, could, never. love 
another—as. he declared, Grosvenor believed thet 
every heart he won and cast aside redounded to his 
triumph, as, he did not, hesitate, to confess. He was 
well matched against. Laura Bellair. 

Katherine dreased herself exquisitely, that after- 
noon—perhaps to show My, Grosyenor, in case he 
eame, how divinely unimpressible she could be, 

About four o'clock she went downstairs, and out 
upon the lawn to inspect the verbenas with which a 
marble vase had just been, filled. 

It was a delightful day, the air tempered toa, per- 
fect warmth, a world of blessoma,like “ vials full’ of 
odours sweet” to thrill the soul. 

Katherine stood beside the vase--so, still thata 
peacock with sweeping plumage stepped close beside 
her with incautious perks, and a man paused at the 
gate and enjoyed the picture, 

He was a man who believed in enjoyment, wha 
never lost an agreeable sensation through his. own 
fault, He had an easy, elegant,air, thigman, A 
thorough-bred worldling, you told, at.a glance—a 
faultless waltzer, a good talker, a pleasure lower, 

Having enjoyed the picture, he opened the gate 
and advanced. 

“Rosselyn has taste,” was. his. mental comment 
meanwhile. “ These quiet men who drop their eyes 
like a priest, at the sight of.a woman never fail to un- 
earth a beauty for a wife.” 

Katherine started, with a flush which became her 
wonderfully, as she recoguized Mr. Grosvenor. 

“T suppose I may conclude, and without, vanity 
either, that you were expecting me, Miss. Pennell ?” 
he said, touching a packet of letters protruding from 
hig breast pocket. 





“ Mr, Rosselyn has written mie thet you were kind 
enough to be the bearer of some despatches,” said 
Kate, calmly, without the slightest approach, to a 
flush this time. i 

“Mr, Rosselyn is a happy men, or rather will be,’ 
said Mr, Grosvenor, with @,conventional-sounding 
sigh. ) 

“T have eveny reason. to hope so,” Katherine, an- 
swered, a little loftily. “ Let us walk into the house. 
You will thinkmy weleome rather @ coal one, after 
all, Mr. Grosvenor,” 

‘* Pardon me for saying ansthing so commonplace 
as that. to be. anywhere, with, you leaves no;more to 
desire.” 

“ E wwill endeavour to pardon, you. Iam rather.for- 
giving by nature,” was the dry reply, 

“ Ave you, indeed, Miss, Pennell ?’’ asked the, gen- 
tleman, in a quite serious tone. “I, should jndge the 
contrary.” 

And. he improved. the opportunity, to.make. a eviti- 
cal survey. of her face. ; 

“You should judge me unforgiving? . That. is 
rether inauspicious fora, first impressign.” 

“TF beg your.pardon. Lt depends upon one’s taste. 
For my, part cannet admire character, which would 
pardon rather than resent an injury.” 

“ My lot has, been exempt, from, injuries.. I really 
font know, how I should :treat, them,’’ said. the 

ady. 
“ Miss, Pennell, since we areupon the subject. have 
you.ever considered what different: views are. taken 
of injuries? what diverse, things people mean by 
injuries?” 

“ F don’t know thatiI bave ever considered, It is 
quite materia], though, that every one should be most 
sensitive about what,one prizes most. Money, honour, 
literary fame, the integrity of their love-—people:have 
such different hobbies.” 

“‘T suppose. you, did not intend that the last should 
be, least in your list?” 

“No,” she returned, promptly; “iperhaps one 
could not receive anjinjury more fatal to one’s. hap- 
pinesg than by having doubta east on the trustworthi- 
ness of one’s love,” 

“Ah, Mias Pennell, that is.a delicione.epoch. when 
we believe that love is trugtavorthy.”’ 

They had |raached, the porch, and Katherine 
turned her clear. eyes rather haughtily toward Mr, 
Grosvenor’s. 

“ Those. who, hava-outlived that. epoch are cer- 
tainly to be pitied, or perhaps: blamed,” she said. 

“ Qr possibly to. be.congratulated,”’ 

Having introduced heriguestto. the family, Kath- 
ering, slipped away. to. look at:bher letters, despatch 
a, note to Laura, and ascertain that her orimpe were 
intant.. 

After tea there, came, dep note from 
Laura; she.could not: come. that:evening, but would 
the next, 

And fate destined Kate and Mn Grosyenor to a 
téte-d-tate till ten o’clock. 

Sha,said to herself that she was thankful: to be rid 
of him,at last,.and yet. was.a little glad to think that 
he wag,coming the next day, As.for him he strolled 
slowly to. his. hotel, smoking. his cigar, the moonlight 
shifting, through the. June foliage, thinking be had 
never seen. 8. finer specimen: than this. which. his 
friend, Rosselyn. appeared to have-appropriated, 

“Tam not eure. but L want ber. myself,” he said, 
throwing his Havana aside as he. went up the. steps. 

A fortnight had passed since the afternoon when 
David Grosvenor had paused atthe gate to take in 
the picture of the smooth greensward, the white vase 
overhung with dark verbenas;of Katherine, tall, stil! 
and statuesque, and the peacock sweeping his splen- 
did plumage past. her sida. 

Katherine sat, by the parlour window one.evening, 
in.the dusk. 

Laura Bellair was. at.the-piano, and Mr. Grosvenor 
by her side, 

Laura sang well, She had poured.a world of pas- 
sion and pathos injthe. song she bad just. sung, and 
silence had, fajlen. within..the room: after it. Mr. 
Grosvenor broke it. 

“Qur friend Rosselyn. used. to. be a. poet in his 
college days; he, tells me. he. hag given wp romance 
for reality, new, but some little songs he wrote have 
always touched, me,, I wish: we.could set them to 
some, of the airs you sing, Miss. Bellair.” 

“I daresay we. might. Do, you recollect, the 
words?” 

“Not. precisely, but. I have: the manuscripts. I 


| came across them.in, looking for some papers which 


Rosselyn wished me to send him the other day.” 

“ Pray get them. That is—if Katherine likes.” 

“ Of course,’’ said: Katherine, languidly, jealously 
wondering meanwhile why Rosselyn should have 
written, love songs, when he had so.solemnly. assured 
her that, he had never, loved @ woman till he. loved 
her, 

Laura practised while Grosvenor was gone, and 
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Katherine lighted candles in the back room. He went 
in there on his return to look for the songs among the 
contents of a worn portfolio: which he brought, and | 
which, having found the songs, he left open upon the | 
table, 

Katherine went back to her window seat. Me. 
Grosvenor brought the candles to the piano.and read 
the lines, while Laura thrammed ‘with: her slim 
fingers upon her palm to measure off the syllables.. 

Grosvenor had a rich, sweet: voice, as bewitchingss , 
thing ina man as ins woman. He made the most of 
Rosselyn's lyrics, endowed them with a sentiment 
and rapture which they scarcely contained. 

Then Laura sang, like the actress she naturally 
was, and Katherine looked steady and straight with- 
out the window into the silver lake with which the 
June moonlight flooded the lawn, feeling, for the first 
time in her life; miserably jealous. 

Grosvenor left early. that evening, and while 
Mr. Pennell’ and Mr: Erskine were discussing tur- 
nip seed the young ladies, with arms about each 

ther's waists, ‘walked the length of the parlours 
to and fro, . 

“What did you: think’ of those songs, Laura?” 
asked Katherine, bluntly, at last. 

“ Very good,” was the concise reply. 

“But EF ‘mean of’ Rosselyn’s ‘having written 
them ?” 

“Oh, as for that I never gave him credit for so 
auch imagination.” 

“Nor I, It:-wagn'timagination. It was genuine 
emotion which made-him write them. He has loved 
some woman before he loved me.” 

“ Katherine, you are a goose!" 

“I suppose 86, from your standpoint. “But mine 
is different. ‘I belfeve in just one love, an@ no more. 
I think that is what won me to Rosselyn—faith in 
his singleness and purity. I aman awfully jealous 
woman, Laura. Eshonld‘not dara to marry a man 
whom I suspected of having harboured another pas- 
sion.” 

“That means:that you will-throw over Rosselyn, 
who, whatever he may have-done-in the past, is now 
your bopd slave, and’ marry David Grosvenor, who 
thinks no more of ¢ new love than of a new pair of 
gloves.” 

“T have never thought of snch a thing as marrying 
David Grosvenor?" 

“Of course you have not. You never see but one 
move ahead. I advise you, if’ you care about con- 
stancy, not’to try bim.” 

“T don’t think I do egre abgut constancy, or any= 
thing else, to-night,” : 

“So TI see, Don't caro isa dangerous platform for s 
girl with two strings to her bow.” ~ 

“You know quite well that if Mr. Grosvenor is 
courting any one it is you, Eura, and what yousay 
is simple nonsense.” rapier 

“Mr. Grosvenor conrting me? T wish he was. He 
is an admirable parti. Buf! am too shrewd and fickle 
and untooling much, like himself. It is you, my 
dear, whom the men all run after. You are go tran- 
sparent and confiding. I hope none of them will 
break your heart. Good-night now; Uncle Erskine | 
is calling me.” mip iin ' 

Katherine Pennell had good common sense, with 
all her weakness about first love. She continued her |, 
walk when she wag alone, thinking: over the eyen- 
ing’s events, What she wanted was the world-old. 
want—happiness. She firmly believed that it was to 
be found in marriage—if the mai @ was only a | 
true qne, like hers with Charles Basgdltn as she had 
pictured it before these miserable songs came to |) 
light. It -was’a very simple matter, she knew, for a 
young man to have written love songs in his college 
days. But Rosselyn had’ told. her so mach about 
those days, of their studious abstraction, and devo- 


tion to a pursujt, It had seemed, he told her, as ff |) | 


his happiness in knowing gnd loving her was 
doubled by his ignorance of other women, by the 
fact that all the ardour of his nature was centred 
upon one, ; 

This was what he hed told her. Bot it was not 
the truth. How much else, then, had he told her | 
which was also false? 

At this jyucture her eyes fell upon the portfolio 
which Mr, Grosvenor bad neglected to carry home 
with him. She brought q candle, her hand trem- 
bling with excitement, and began to overlook the con- 
tents. She was prepared for the worst, but hardly 
for what met hereye. ae 

_The portfolio contained many leaves from an old 
diary, written in Charles Rosdslyn's hand, and folded 
in letter shape, ag thongh they might at some time 
have been enclosed in letters fot some one’s perneal. 

Katherine stood holding them open before her, to~ 
wards the candle. She did not see the contents 
clearly, But words swam before her eyes—words 
and phrases which seemed almost the duplicates of 
what had been addressed to her, and which she had 


| lowing redowa. 


“His sin has found him out,” she murmured; 
passionately. 

At this moment a light step suddenly stopped at 
the extreme end of the room, and David Grosvenor 
stood still, with an exultant fire in his eyes, to study 
the tableau before him, 

“I did not know she went quite so deep,” he mur- 
mured. “ Parbleu! how it improves her.” 

“ Miss Pennell,” he said, aloud, to make known his 
presence, “I beg your pardon. I did not mean to 
leave that portfolio here, knowing your feelings and 
the nature of its contents.’’ 

He spoke very penitently. 

_ But she turned towards him with the disdain of an 
indignant young Diana. 

“Pray do not make any apologies.” 

“You may wither me with the keenest sarcasm you 

choose,” he returned, hotly, “ but you cannot alter 
the fact that would put myself to torture rather 
than cause you pain.” 
. “Pain!” she repeated, contemptnously, with a 
slight, involuntary shiver; ‘‘why, according to your 
view, Iam to be congratulated, haying discovered 
that love is not trustworthy after all. We do not 
congratulate people in vain.” 

“My dear Miss Pennell, will itgoffend you if I 
say that the most unsubstantial foundation love was 
ever built on is the notion, of its exclusiveness ? 
Every one has, or will have, several fancies, I 
should not want a woman’s-first love ifjshe were to 
be my wife.” 

“ What degree, pray, should you. require in her 
affections?” Katherine agked, with bqundless con- 
tempt. 

“T will tell you.” 

He stood before her, commanding her eyes,with 
his, and leaving no doubg, of his poe he gan her 
mind. 

“ T should prefer the heart ofan ardent.and sansi- 
tive woman caught in its we omen 1: 

“T hope you may not be denied so reasgnable.s de-. 
sire,” Kathetine said, with curling lips. ie 

“Katherine, I hope I may not. I hawe some 
reason to believe that I shall not, Ig, my hope, pre 
sumption ?” 

“Everything you say and do is presumption,” she, 
flashed back, angrily. ' 

And, shutting the portfolio, she pushed it toward 
him. 


“ Bringing this here was part of your presumption. 
Be kind enough to take it away.” 

Mr. Grosvenor bowed in silence at the command. 
The portfolio had done its errand. 

He lifted it, adding not a word to efface those last 
spoken, and went away with a dreamy impression of 
Katherine roused into a tragic dignity which be- 
came her wondrously, standing erect, quivering, tem- 
pestuous, and more beautiful than he had ever beheld 
her before. 

There were invitations issued for a summer party 
at the Pennells’ the following week. 

Katherine lent herself to the preparations with un- 
usual animation. 

She had:been enabled to.avoid an interview with 
Mr. Grosvenor since the.scene over the portfolio. 

As the. guests began to assemble she looked for 
him with some coquettish curiosity. It was very 
late however before he arrived. She was dancing a 
quadrille, He, came to her and begged for the fol- 


“ Wihat delicious music,” he said; as they whirled 
to the measure of:the band. 

*, Yes." 

“ Promise-me that you will not stop until. we have 
been three times around the room, and I will tell you 
something.” 

“Very well.” 
“ You promise ?” 
“ ” 


es, 

* If: you look straight before you you will see 
Rosselyn.” 

Katherine looked, in sheer amazement, straight be- 
fore her. 

She was-almost ready to think it was her lover's 
wraith instead of himself who stood with impa- 
tient eyes fixed upon her, 

“Remember your promise,’”’said Grosvenor, slightly 
tightening his clasp about her waist. 

Katherine remembered it. She remembered the 
love-songs, too, and the leaves from the journal. She 
shut her lips tight, smiled, bowed, and then waltzed 
away. 

Beeoetyn stood still, rather grave, as she passed 
him the second time. When she went by again he 
walked-away. 

“Dake my arm, and let me show you the illumina- 
tion,” said Grosvenor, as they stopped. 

She yielded mechanically, but they met Rosselyn 
in the doorway, and she held out her hand, 

He did not relinquish it as they walked out upon 





fed upon and treasured’as the very aroma of love. 





the lawn, 


“ Three spoils company,” cried Laura Bellair, and 
she took Mr. Grosvenor away. 

“ Katherine,” said Rosselyn, as soon as they wero 
alone, “ what is it?” 

His strength and calmness had a power over her 
that none beside had. She was impelled to tell tho 
truth. But she would not, in spite of the impulse. 

“* What is what ?” she asked, coldly. 

“What has happened that you kept on dancing 
with Grosvenor for twelve minutes after you knew 
that I had come—after so long a parting ?” 

“He made me promise that I would not stop be- 
fore he let me see that you had come,” 

He looked anxiously in her face. 

“Thereis something more. What has changed 
you?” 

“TI don’t know, unless it is my discoveries.” 

“ What have you discovered ?” 

“ Dhet men are all about alike, as Laura says.” 

“What. do youmean? Whomam I like? Am I 
like any one who is contemptible or untrusty ?” 

“IT don’t see much ditference.” 

“On what points?” 

‘Disere is no use beating about the bush, Charles. ) 
have believed that you were as different a man from 
David-Grosvenor as could be made. I believed that 
your heart and word were true, and his false. I have 
found it-all out, however.”’ 

“ Welly Katherine, what have you found out?” ho 


“T have'found-out:that you have deceived me, that 
you have loved | other woman as ardently and 
\ as, you. have. professed to love me, and it 


ohgagesall my views.” 
* did you make your discovery, Katherine ? 


You. will not condemn me unheard, will you?” 

“It came, through your own words. I have seen 
the songs—the diary which chronicled your passion 
ong ya wire oy ngeat 

8 a little in spite of himself, 

“ What.if Leould explain the existence of those 
tell-tale records ?” 

“I do not.eare for explanations. You have assured 
me that you never spoken of love to any woman 
but me, Ifyou would be false in ove declaration 
you. would in another.” 

“TI havenot been false,” said Charles Rosselyn, a 
little angrily. ‘‘ I could repeat my declaration, if I 
would, and it would be utter truth.’’ 

She stole a look at his lowering face. 

“ How could you explain the existence of this other 
love ?” 

** You do not want explanations.” 

She was silent a minute. 

* Yes, I do,” she said, very softly. 

“ Ah, Katherine, what a thunder-cloud you have 
made of a vapour-breath. I will bring you the diary 
and the songs to-morrow, and we will look them over. 
They were written for one of my sister’s novels; 
she has published two or three, you are aware. And 
she got me to do this filling in, for one, in order to 
give especial individuality.to one character. But, 
after all my trouble, she-did-not like my efforts, and 
they have.remained unused, until you saw. fit to turn 
them into evidence, against.me.”’ 

“I don’t believe I should have done so but for Mr. 
Grosvenor.” 

“Sol thought. .I will confess that I burried home 
for. fear. David Grosvenor would: somehow do me 
harm.’? i 

“You need not fear,Charles.” 

“No—yot now, While Il am.with you.” 

“Do not leave me again,” 

“JT shall not, darling—not even for. that ‘ other 
love’ of. whom you have been——” 

“ Jealous.” 

The lights from the lanterns burned in the frag: a it 
night air, and the music played faster: aud sweeer 
and the hqurs.wore.away. ‘The guests danced and 
supped ang danced. again, and a few found time to 
remark that. Katherine and Laura .Bellair, Charles 
Rosselyn and DavidGrosvenor, were nowhere visible 
till the evening was nigh spent, 

Katherine’s fair face.was,calm as ever when thoy 
at.length appeared, but Rosselyn’s wore a look of 
happy relief. 

‘Lhe two qouples took their places opposite in a 
quadrille. 

“Tell the band to conclude with the wedding 
march,” said Grosvenor. 

“ For your benefit?’ Katherine inquired. 

“Laura and I will follow your lead,” he replied, 
with significance, drawing Miss Bellair’s hand into 
his arm. 

The four looked into one another’s faces, and went 
to get their cream while the baud played the 
mareh, 

 Isn’t it premature 2?’ some one inquired. 

“We will redeem its promise before the end of 
the summer,” replied Mr. Grosvenor. 

And so they did. W. H. P. 
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[THE LATE BISHOP 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 





TuE English Established Church, English society, 
aud in a certain sense the English nation have sus- 
tained a serious loss in tlhe sudden and shocking 
death of the Bishop of Winchester. It is our purpose 
here to say a few words in regard to the mau and 
his life and also in regard to the Anglican prelate. 

Samuel Wilberforce was born September 7th, 18035, 
and was the third son of William Wilberforce the cele- 
brated philanthropist. His father held a prominent 
position among the politicians of the day; he was 
a moderate Tory, and was the intimate friend of Pitt. 
His efforts towards the abolition of the slave trade 
will render his name immortal. But most of all he 
was conspicuous asa religious leader among what 
was called the Clapliam Sect, a sort of Puritan so- 
ciety whose principles were of a very rigid order, 
much resembling those now professed by the Ply- 
mouth Brethren. He wrote a book which attained 
immeuse popularity in its day and is still, we think, 
to be found in the libraries of sympathizers. We 
mention this the more especially because it furnishes 
& curious illustration of the curious rebound of opi- 
nious in families. The son of a Tory becomes an 
extreme Radical; the son of a strict person turns 
out something of a sinner; or as in this case the son 
of an Evangelical father becomes eminent as an elo- 
queut Puseyite or even Ritualistic prelate. The late 

Bishop was educated first by a private tutor, and 
subsequently at Oriel College, Oxford, where he 
graduated as Bachelor in 1826, proceeded M.A. in 
1829, and was created D.D. in 1845. His academic 
attainments were of the usual and required sort ; but 
he was a diligent clergyman, an eloquent preacher, 
an accomplished debater, a courtly man in society 
rather than an erudite man, and all his speeches and 
writings are brilliant rather than profcand. Certainly 
in regard to temporal promotion he was one of the 
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times openly bought and sold. He was ordained 
Curate of Checkenden, Oxfordshire, and held in suc- 
cession the Rectory of Brightstone, the Archdeaconry 
of Surrey, the Rectory of Alverstoke, a Canonry of 
Winchester, a Chaplaincy to the late Prince Albert, 
and the Deanery of Westminster. He was conse- 
crated Bishop of Oxford in 1845, and, as such, was 
Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, and by special 
appointment Lord High Almoner. In 1869 he was 
translated to the See of Winchester on the resignation 
of the Rev. Dr. Sumner ; the latter prelate, we may 
add, still surviving. He was a member of several 
Societies, was an Honorary Chaplain to the Royal 
Academy, and a trustee of the British Museum. His 
writings, if we except his biography of his father and 
his History of the American Episcopal Church, con- 
sisted for the most part of the usual professional 
work, of Sermons and Charges. 

Bishop Wilberforce was eminent as an orator. By 
nature he was extremely courtly, gracious, and ur- 
bane, but he was exceedingly dogmatic, intense in 
his least and most accidental opinion, and combative 
in the maintenance of it. A man basa full right to bis 
own opinion, and to its maintenance and lawful propa- 
gation, but he ought to grant the same right to others, 
in other words to practise a general toleration. This 
most of all becomes men in authority ; but this men 
set in authority have not always remembered. The 
ecclesiastical mind is necessarily narrow; and 
the best of men have been led into unkind or even 
wrong actions under the injurious influence of a pre- 
scribed (and by implication infallible) orthodoxy. 
Bishop Warburton was once asked by Lord Sand- 
wich to explain the nature of the Orthodox Faith. 
The estimable bishop was candid as well as witty. 
“Orthodoxy,” he replied, “is my doxy and hetero- 
doxy is other people’s doxy ” (doxa meaning an opi- 
nion, notion, doctrine). No man in his senses can 
correctly elevate his own opinion, or thatof any num- 





most successful men in the Church: that Church 
where many fat livings are competed for, or some- 


ber of men, however ancient or excellent, into actual 
and infallible Truth, The spread of Liberalism, 





whether in politics or in other affairs, has always 
been opposed by the clerical order. The late Bishop 
was sincere, honest, zealous, but, like most of his 
order, not always tolerant. As a speaker he wag 
peculiarly brilliant, excelling alike-in sarcasm, in 
pathos, or in denunciation, ‘wo instances may be 
cited: his reply to Lord Westbury when that able 
lawyer wisely desired the clergy to stick to their 
proper functions, as concerning the ‘‘ Essays and Ro- 
views”; and his fine flow of eloquence in defence of 
the Irish Church in the memorable debates of 1868, 
He shone best, however, as a man in society. Ho 
was the courtly Chesterfield of the Bench. He was 
cosmopolitan in his conversation, and his witty and 
humorous sayings haye been frequently noted. He 
used to talk as gaily and as glibly about garden par- 
ties, dances and croquet matches as about the sin of 
Noneonformity or the dignity of the Episcopal order. 
He was a great favourite in the Belgravian quarter. 
Nor less was he popular among the poor. As parish 
priest he was ever attentive to their wants and needs; 
in fact, there belonged to him some inheritance of 
philanthropy. Concerning his professional career we 
can say but little. If Dr, Pusey and Dr. Newman 
were the heads of the Puseyite movement, we might 
almost call Bishop Wilberforce its tongue. He car- 
ried it forth from Oxford seclusion into the outer 
world, and succeeded in making it fashionable among 
the aristocracy. Thereare only two poles logically 
possible in philosophical or religious opinion: autho- 
rity, namely, and individual investigation, or private 
judgment. ll elseis illogical, and demonstrably 
absurd. All the Bishop’s brothers carried the prin- 
ciple fairly out, and went naturally over to the ouly 
Church that urges an infallible claim—to the Popish. 
But the Bishop remained where he was. He secured 
the devoted admiration of the ecclesiastical section he 
served so zealously ; he secured the esteem and ad- 
miration of some of the most brilliant men and some 
of the most fashionable ladies ; and best—unques- 
tionably best of all—he secured the pure affection of 
the poor, for whose temporal good he had often elo- 
quently appealed and generously given. 

We need not dwell at length upon his melancholy 
eud, familiar already to us all. He was on a visit to 
beloved friends, among whom were Lord Granville 
and Mr. Gladstone, in the charming county of Surrey 
when the terrible accident ensued that almost in- 
stantly took away his life. . This occurred Saturday, 
July 19. He was buried at Lavington, in the church- 
yard of the edifice reared with faithful care by Dr. 
Newman (now the eminent Roman clergymau), aud 
there he sleeps his latest sleep among his old parish- 
ioners, The aristocratic and the clerical order were 
well represented at the funeral ; but one omission 
seemed at least singular. ‘'he Prince of Wales was 
not present, and was not represented, at the burial of 
his father’s eminent chaplain, Indeed, that day was 
devoted to a garden party, which,we may presume 
might readily have been deferred, 

‘The value of the See of Winchester, we may add, 
is now 7,0001. annually ; @ sum being also devoted to 
the retired prelate. 

At the fuuera], which took place on Friday, July 
25th, the Bishop of Chichester held a most honour- 
able post in the obsequies of his departed friend. 
On. the following Sunday, at the Cathedral, Dean 
Hook, who was at school at Winchester with the 
late Bishop, preached au eloquent and forcible 
sermon, and alluded to the loss sustained by 
the Church by the death of Samuel Wilberforce. 
The Dean said the late Bishop was a personal friend 
of his, beloved and honoured. To the illustrious 
prelate now deceased (the Dean observed) the diocese 
was, next to its own bishop, most deeply indebted for 
the assistance he rendered when the greater part of 
this noble Cathedral lay in ruins. Qverwhelmed 
with business in his own diocese, and labouring for 
the Church at large—for every one called on him for 
assistance—he laid aside every other demand that he 
might plead for the Cathedral of the county in which he 
had taken up his abode. And how eloquent his plead- 
ing was! with what energy did he pour forth the tones 
of his eloquent voice, and entreatthechildren of God for 
the love of their Heavenly Father to come to the Lord's 
help for the rebuilding of the Father’s House! How 
did he call upon us to unite in one energetic prayer 
which soon ended in a voice of grateful thanksgiving 
when the Cathedral was reopened, and good Arch- 
bishop Longley being silenced by domestic grief was 
unable to speak as he intended, and the then Bishop 
of Oxford, without a moment’s hesitation urged all to 
contribute, and by such contributions toshow that their 
religion was “pure and undefiled.” In private asia 
public life those who knew him knew how pure and 
spotless the religion of this great prelate was. ‘Those 
who were permitted to follow him into the retreat of 
domestic life saw wherever they moved the purity of 
the religion by which he was drawn near to his Saviour 
and his God. To his family how justly was he eu- 
deayed ; and they have witnessed to his tenderness as 
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a husband by refusing public honours proffered by a 
grateful Church and country, that even in death he 
might not be separated from her who during the 
comparatively short period of their domestic union was 
one with him in heart as well as in principle, To his 
acquaiutances—many in number—he was endeared 
by the gentleness of his temper and the sincerity of 
his manner. To his numerous friends—few persons 
more completely mastered the art of turning ac- 
quaintances iuto friends—he was attracted by the 
ardour, the sincerity, and the steadiness of his at- 
tachments. In the application of his general know- 
ledge to the characters of men and events of life he 
possessed that rare and happy union of correctness 
and liberality which is the surest criteron of a mind 
vigorous from nature, comprehensive from reflection, 
and rational from principle. In the discharge of his 
duties first as a curate and parish priest, and then as 
a bishop, he was deservedly celebrated for thesoundest 
integrity. His conversation was at once agreeable and 
instructive from the quickness and vivacity of his 
conception, the acuteness and accuracy of his reason- 
ing, and the perspicuity, the exactness, and the ele- 
gance of his diction. His patriotism and loyalty to the 
Church were neither warped by prejudice nor tainted 
by faction. Aud his memory will be long revered by 
the unfortunate he was accustomed to assist and the 
indigent whom he was ever ready to relieve. The 
Venerable Dean, while thus alluding to his departed 
friend, was deeply affected, and his feelings com- 
municated emotion to the congregation. At the con- 
clusion the Dead March from “Saul” was played by 
the organist, 


LADY CHETWYND’S SPECTRE. 


a 
CHAPTER LIX. 

As Fifine had remarked to young Lady Chetwynd 
Lady Diana Northwick was in ove of her “lonely 
moods” upon this evening in which her ladyship 
had yielded to the solicitations of her privileged maid, 
and consented to see Bernice. 

Denying herself to .visitors, Lady Diana had 
shut herself up in her boudoir and was lost in 
thought, 

There came a sound of footsteps in the corridor, 
They halted and a light knock was sounded upou the 
door, 

Her ladyship, thus roused from her reverie, gave 
the summons to enter, 

The door opened and Fifine came in, followed by 
the young Marchioness of Chetwynd. 

“T have brought the young lady, Miss Gwyn, my 
lady,” said the Frenchwomaun. “Her la—Miss 
Gwyn is come to see about the post of companion, if 
you please, my lady.” 

Lady Diana instinotively arose and greeted Bernice 
politely, yet with perceptible surprise. The girl’s 
poeigas and air of high breeding strangely impressed 

er. 

She thought that she had never seen a beauty so 
refined, so glowing, so tropical and so tender as this 
that shone in the clear, olive cheeks, low, broad fore- 
hoad, floating black hair, and brown eyes, with 
“looks like birds flying straightway to the light.” 

She saw atonce that Bernice was a lady to her 
heart's core, and she courteously begged her to be 
seated near the fire. 

Filine went into the dressing-room adjoining and 
there busied Lerself, leaving her former mistress and 
present mistress to their negotiations. 

These negotiations were brief. Lady Diana felt 
drawn to Bernice strangely at the outset. She 
questioned Lady Chetwynd concerning her antece- 
dents, but Bernice was reticent, She said simply 
that she was an orphan, in reduced circumstances, 
and compelled to earn her own support. She had no 
references to give, no credentials whatever, unless 
Fifine’s testimony in her favour would be considered 
of value. 

There was no servility in Bernice’s manner. She 
spoke as one lady speaks to another, as equal ad- 
dresses equal, yet with a deference and respect and 
courtesy that were infinitely charming. 

Lady Diana, charmed with the demeanour of the 
marchioness, resolved to engage her at once as her 
companion, and having intimated that iatention to 
Bernice added: 

“T live alone in this house with my servants and 
an elderly friend, a poor and titled lady whom I es. 
teem. Your salary will be a hundred pounds a year, 
and Fifine may assist you at your toilets. Is this 
Satisfactory 2” 

“Oh, madam, oh, Lady Diana!” breathed Ber- 
nice, all aglow with delight. “Then I am to stay 
with you! May I stay to-night ?” 

_ She raised her big brown eyes in wistful appeal 
Something in that look, or in the eyes themselves, 
weut straight to Lady Diana's heart. With a 
singular and unwonted impulsiveness the lady drew 
Beruice to her breast and kissed her, murmuring: 





* My dear child, you shall have a home henceforth 
with me. Your sorrows are all over. Your eyes are 
like sweet eyes that I have loved, eyes which were 
dead many years ago, and because of the strange re- 
semblance I shall love you—even if for no other 
reason. You mustfeel that I am your friend.” 

Bernice experienced a strange and sweet content 
She loved Lady Diana already with all the impulsive- 
ness of a long-starved young heart. She clung to her 
with passionate tenderness, and Lady Diana’s tears 
dropped upon her lovely face. 

“ A strange meeting,” said Lady Diana, trying to 
smile, “I am not myself to-night. Something 
about you, Miss Gwyn, agitates me strangely. You 
are excited too, I see. Fifine tells me that you have 
been ill, and this excitement is not good for you. Fi- 
fine shall show you to your room,” 

She touched a little silver bell on the table. 

Fifine came in from the dressing-room, 

“Fifine,” said Lady Diana, “ Miss Gwyn will re- 
main as my companicn. You can show her to her 
room—the rose-room, opposite my dressing-room.” 
. Bernice said good-night gracefully and retired with 

ifine. 

Lady Diana on the following evening was sitting in 
an easy-chair with the last new book from Mudie’s 
when a visitor was a d r. Tempest 

He bowed his stately head low as he returned Lady 
Diana’s greetings, and took possession of a seat which 
her ladyship indicated to him. 

“ My call upon you this evening,” said the explorer, 
“is perhaps the last I shall make upon you, and Iam 
indeed fortunate in finding you alone. I am think- 
ing of going back to Tartary, and I desire to thank 
you for your kindness and courtesy to me during my 
stay in town. I shall ever remembor you with kind- 
ness, Lady Diana, and I hope that your marriage 
with Lord Tentamour may be the crowning glory 
and joy of your life,” 

Lady Di’s snow-white face flushed carmine. 

“You are syangely mistaken, Mr..Tempest,” she 
exclaimed. “IJ do not contemplate a marriage with 
Lord Tentamour.” 

“ But many have told me that you were engaged 
to marry Tentamour, Lady Diana.” 

‘* As you have lived so long in Tartary, Mr. Tem- 
pest, you may be excused for believing popular ru- 
mour, To say truth, I was engaged to marry Tenta- 
mour,” said Lady Diana, more frankly, “ but I have 
discovered that we are not svited to each other, and 
have given back to Tentamour his freedom. I ac- 
cepted Lord Tentamour's devotion, but it was not 
because I loved him, but because I was all alone in 
the world and had none other to care for me. I knew 
him when I was but a school-girl. I loved him then. 
But I married Sir Rupert Northwick at my mother’s 
command, and I strove to forget Tentamour. I did 
my duty to my husband, whom I did not love. I 
never failed to respect and honour him, thank Hea- 
ven! But it was Lord Tentamour who wrecked my 
life aud the life of my husband. Sir Rupert never 
suspected that my mother was deeply in debt and 
that she forced me to marry him, and that I was sold 
to him just as truly as the Circassian girl in tho 
Turkish slave market is sold to the highest bidder, 
He never—uever knew all that, and yet-——” 

“And yet, Lady Diana?” 

“T had been married years when Tentamour came 
to see me. We had not met before siuce my mar- 
riage. He was handsome, noble. At sight of him 
my school-girl love for him revived. He reproached 
me for having married Sir Rupert and proved un- 
true to my vows tohim. He said that Sir Rupert 
was richer than he, and I had sold myself to the 
highest bidder. And then, stung to the very soul, I 
confessed to him that I still loved him, that I hated 
my husband, that I had married Sir Rupert for his 
wealth and position, and thatI was half mad with 
misery, Oh, Heaven! it was alltrue! I cannot tell 
you, Mr. Tempest, all that was said by Tentamour or 
myself in our despair. But, arousing at last to a 
sense of my duty, Il sent him away, telling him that 
he was not to come again to my house, that I should 
remain true to the husband to whom I had sold my- 
self, He urged me to elope with him, and I rebuked 
him for the insult. He went away, and I went up to 
my rooms. And then I found that my husband had 
entered the house and overheard my conversation 
with Tentamour, and that he—my husband—was 
gone, and had taken with him our child, I deserved 
the punishment, but, oh! it was terrible. My little 
child! My poor baby! I have mourned for her from 
that day to this, as Rachel of old mourned, refusing to 
be comforted.” 

“ And did you mourn for your husband also?” 

No, no—I never loved him, Bat I pitied him, I 
did indeed. He died soon after, his sister, Mrs. Moly- 
neux, wig is herself dead, told me,” And the child 
—my little child—died also, I do not even know 
where she lies buried, I was weak and wicked in 
those early days; Mr. Tempest, fer it is wicked to 
marry an honest man who gives 8 full heart of love 
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—to marry him, I say, for his money. I dono seek 
to excuse myself. I have no defence to offer, save 
that I was under my mother’s control, and 
did as she bade me. I never saw Tenta- 
mour again for a year; he then began to visit 
me. After the newscame of Sir Rupert’s death I 
engaged myself to marry Tentamour as some repara- 
tion to him for the wrong I had done him. But after 
our betrothal we grew apart. He was jealous, and I 
grew cold and bitter, I think nowthat I neverloved 
him. And at last, asan act of justice to him and 
myself, I refused to enter upon a second unloving 
marriage.” 

“TI think you were right, Lady Diana. At any rate, 
it is better to wound Tentamour by refusing to 
marry him than to marry him not loving him. You 
are free nowto marry whom you will. Lady Diana, 
you have been very gracious to me. Have I been 
merely the sport of a coquette, or have I deceived 
myself ? The words I am about to speak to you have 
been told you by a hundred tongues, but the story is 
perhaps always new. Iam a lonely, sorrowful, im- 
bittered man, but I love you with all my heart and 
soul, Will you be my wife ?” 

Lady Diana started. Notwithstanding all her ex- 
perience with lovers, the declaration took her by 
surprise, She flushed rosy red, then paled, and her 
eyes drooped shyly like a girl’s as se whispered: 

“ Yes, Basil.” 

Tempest’s face kindled with a light like that of the 
sun. He put his arm around her and drew her to 
him, and said: 

‘“* Diana, do you love me ?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, softly and shyly, “I love 
you, Basil, better than my life.” 

‘You have made your confession to me,’’ said 
Tempest, ‘‘now hear mine. ‘There is something 
similar in our histories. I too have been married 


, 


“You, Basil? 
widower.” 

“ And my wife married me for my money,” said 
Tempest. ‘I overheard between her and her lover 
just suc a conversation as you describe as having 
taken place between yourself and Lord Tentamour, 
I heard my wife say she hated me; I heard her say 
that she had married me for my money ; I heard her 
lover propose an'elopement, Ah, I think I was mad. 
I crept upstairs to my room and scratched a note to 
her, telling her I heard all. I went to the 
nursery—I seized my little child—I fled with her 

” 

“Oh, Heaven !” 

“I took the child out of England aud placed her in 
strange hands. Ah, I am sure now that I was half 
mad! AndI went to Tartary, and have remained 
there ever since. I returned this year to seek my 
daughter, but found her dead. I saw you—loved 
you—and won your love. Diana, my real name is 
not Basil Tempest.” 

And he arose and stood before her grand and com- 
manding, noble and kingly. 

“My name is Sir Rupert Northwick !” 

There was a dead and awful silence. 

Lady Diana cowered before himinanagony. She 
knew him now, but she had not before suspected his 
identity. She thought tiat he had won her love 
but to mock her, to revenge himself upon her, to 
throw ber aside, and her soul nearly died withia 
her. 

With a faint shriek, a wail of utter despair, Lady 
Diana covered her face with her hands. 

* Diana!” he called to her, softly. 

She looked up. 

He was looking at her with a smile of ineffable 
love and tenderness, with a great yearning in 
his black eyes, a great emotion on his swarthy 
features. 

“Come to me, Diana,” he said, yet more softly 
“Come, darling, my precious wife—won' at last! 
Come to our rightful home!” 

He opened wide his arms. 

With a great cry of joy Lady Diana sprang for- 
ward and was clasped to his heart. 

Husband and wife were united at last. 


Ab, yes, I heard you were a 


CHAPTER LX. 

Sirk Rupert Norruwick and Lady Diana were 
seated side by side upon a sofa half aa hour later, 
nearly calm, but filled with a joy unspeakable, when 
Lord Chetwynd and Bisset, tie detective officer, 
were ushered into the drawing-room. 

“ This isan unexpected surprise,” cried the baronet, 
coming forward to meet Chetwynd, with a beaming 
face. “What brings you here so opportunely, my 
lord? But permit me to present you tu my wife, Lady 
Diana Northwick.” 

Lord Chetwyud and Bisset looked their surprise, 
but the marquis bowed to her ladyship, wlio blushed 
like a girl. 

“IT have been masquerading,” explained the baronet. 
“My name is not Tempest, my lord. In consequence 
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of reasons which I once explained to your lordship, 
I changed my name and abandoned my country. But 
my wife has won. mo back to my. proper. place, aud 
you will henceforth know me under my true name of 
Sir Rupert Northwick.” 

‘It sounds like a.romance,” said Chetwynd. “I 
congratulate you, Sir Rupert and Lady Diana, upoa 
your happiness.” tok 

“Lady Diana Northwick, Mr. Bisset,” said Sir 
Rupert, courteously. , 

Her ladyship acknowledged the presentation with 
her usual grace. 

“Our visit seems most inopportune,” said Lard 
Chetwynd,.apologetically. “ And, indeed, I scarcely 
know why we are here. Mr. Bisset urged me. to 
come here, promising to. throw.light upon. the 
mystery of the Chetwynd spectre ;. but we will retire, 
and come at. some more opportune period.” 

“By no means,’’ said the baronet. “ You must 
remain, my lord, although. I confesa.I do. not, under- 
stand what light Mr, Bisset hopes to,find here. upoa 
a mystery which certainly seems insoluble.. But I 
have a confession, or revelation rather, to make 
to you, and Mr. Bisset may as. well hear. it. In 
consequence of a domestic misunderstanding I aban- 
doned my home some fifteen or sixteen years ago, 
taking with me myonlychild. I took her ahoard my 
yatch, and carried her. away from, England to the 
remote Island of St. Kilda, in the Hebridean.group, 
and I left her there in the care.of the good minister 
and his wife, intending to. reclaim. the child) within 
five years.” 

Chetwynd uttered a quick exclamation, but Sir 
Rupert motioned him to silence, and continued : 

“TI never went back to St. Kilda. I can hardly 
account for my criminal negligence of my own ehild. 
I was always saying to myself ‘I will go back next 
year; but I never went. I[ thought her safe. I 
knew the minister and his wife would be good to-her. 


‘hey were gentle people and had no children of.their | 


The child thus abandoned by me grew into 
girlhood. You saw her, my lord; you loved her, and 
married her. She was known to you as. Bernice 
Gwellan, Her true name was Diana Northwick.” 

Lady Diana and Lord Chetwynd were alike 
speechless. 

“I offer no excuses for myself,” said Sir Rupert, 
sorrowfully. “My poor. little child! She is dead, 
Diana, Chetwynd brought her to. England as his 
wife, but she died some two months afterward of a 
fever contracted in visiting the cottage of a sick 
teuant on the estate. She never knew of a father’s 
or a mother’s love, but she did know.a husband’s 
love, Diana, and her last.days were happy.” 

Lady Diana, sobbing now as.no one had ever 
seen her sob, held out her hand to. Chetwynd.. He 
grasped it. 

At this juncture.a double knock.on the house door 
announced more visitors. 

“ We are holding a reception to-night, Diana.” said 
Sir Rupert, smiling. “Who comes now ?? 

“Some guests whom I have taken the. liberty .to 
invite to this house,” said Bisset, calialy. “ And here 
they are.”’ 

The door opened and the footman announced Miss 
Monk and Mr. Monk. 

Sylvia Monk-came in leaning on her brother'’s-arm. 

She wore a white opera cloak over a long robe of 
light silk. 

She had been to the opera, and had stopped at Lady 
Diana's with her brother on her way home. 

She advanced to Lady Di with sinuous, undulating 
movement, and held out her hand. 

“T received your note, Lady Diana,” she said; in 
her soft, sibilant tones, * asking me to step in with 
Gilbert on my way home from the opera. You are 
not having a party, I think 2?” 

She turned her head, recognizing and bowing to 
Tempest, Lord Chetwynd and Figset. 

Quitting Monk’s arm, she clung to that of Chetwynd 
with an air of proprietorship. 

“I haveno party, Miss Monk,” said Lady Diana, 
“but a little reunion I may perhaps call it, Permit 
me to introduce to you, in the gentleman you have 
known as Mr. Tempest, my own hnsband, whom I 
have for many years believed to be dead—Sir Rupert 
Northwick.” 

Miss Monk and Gilbert tendered their concratula- 
tions. They believed that they had been invited to 
witness the installation of Sir Rupert Northwick, 
whom they had known as Tempest, in his rightful 
dignities. 

“We have made a singular discovery, Sylvia,” 
said Lord Chetwynd. “ Bernice is tho daughter of 
Sir Rupert and Lady Diana Northwick.” 

Monk uttered a low, half-smothered curse. 

This was the secret out of which he had hoped to 
win afortune. During his brief stay in the house 
of Scotsby and Newman he had discovered that the 
youthful heiress of Sir Rupert Northwick had been 
carried away from her home by her own father. and 


own, 





that Lady Diaza had offered an immense. reward for 
the recovery. of her child. He, had,meant.to claim 
that reward. when he rescued Bernice from, her,coffin. 
Later, the idea hadicome to him to marry Bernice, 
and make himself master of. tha whole. immense 
Northwick. property, which, at,the,deathjof Sir Ru- 
pert and Lady Diana, must go to Berniee. 

“ Poor Bernice !” sighed Miss.Monk, “It caused. 
her many sorrowful houra that she did not know her 
parentage. The mystery derkened her life.” 

“ Our conversation seems taking a gloomy turn,” 
said Mr. Bisset. 
I venture to suggest that we hayea little-music, be- 
fore we separate. . Lady Diana, will, you, not order 
your companion-—-I suppose you havea companions 
in. to:play far us?” 

Lady Diana bowed assent and requested Mr. Biaget, 
to ring the bell, 

Ne skipped to.the bell. rope,and pulled it. Then 
he skipped to the door aud gave the.order to the foat- 
man, in a whisper. 

He waited at the door until he heard, the rustling 
of silken garments on the stairs, 

Then he opened the door. 

Young Lady Chetwynd: was approaching the.door 
of. the drawing-room, 

Bisset gravely offered the young lady his arm, say- 


ing. that Lady Diana desired him to.conduct her.into, 


her presence, and he conducted her into. the room 
and under the full blaze of the. chandelier. 


Then he stepped back.and cried out, in a ringing, 


voice : 

“Ladies and gentlemen,. allow: me. to: present to 
you Lady Ohetwynd’s Spectre.” 

For an instant all was still.as death, 

Bernice’s brain reeled. She.seemed blind. An 
awful horror seized upon her, 

Her wild, brown eyes looked in wild appeal from 
one white, scared face to another, and then settled in 
an agony of beseeching upon that of Lord Chetwynd. 

She knew him. She felt at that supreme.moment 
how she loved him. 

She threw up her arms, crying out: 

“Oh, Roy, Roy, save me!” 

Chetwynd recognized her.as the spegtre of Chet- 
wynd Park. And despite the fact that he had seen 
her buried a slow coaviction began to.dawn upon 
him that she was in truth his living Bernice. 

“My lord,” said. Bisset, “I haye. done the work 
you set metodo. I have discovered the mystery of 


Lady Chetwynd’s spectre. You have been the victim, 


of a diabolical conspiracy between these Monks and 
the Hindoo woman, Ragee, Lady Chetwynddid not 
die, but.was buried in a trance brought on by a dia- 
bolical Indian. drug administered to her by Sylvia 
Monk, I presume. Gilbert Monk.rescued Lady Chet- 


** This occasion isa pe one, and, 


Surrey, and two happier homes, than these two can- 
not, be found upon this earth. 
After the storm has come, the glorious sunshine 
that will last while life endures! 
(THe END.] 


HER MAJESTY’S STATE COACH. 


Tus carriage, the. most. superb.vehicle ever built, 
was, designed, by,, Sir, William. Chambers, executed 
under his directions, and finished.jn the year 1761. 

The pajutings, which, were. executed by Cipriani, 
are as follow; 

The. front panel, Britaunis seated on a.throne hold- 
ing in her,hand, a, staff, of Liberty, attended by Reli- 
gion, Justice, Wisdom, Valour, Fortitude, Commerce, 
Plenty. aud, Victory, presenting her,with a garland 
of, lanrel.; in the background, a. view,of St,, Paul's 
and the Biver Thames. 

The, right door, Industry and In 
cornucopia to the Gepius of Eagland,. 

The, panels on,eagh side of the right door, His- 
tory.recording. the reports of, Fame, and Peace burn- 
ing the implements, of ,War,, 

‘The back panel, Neptune. and Amphitrite, issuing 
from.,their palacgjina. triumphal car, drawn by sea- 
horses, attended. by, the Winds, Rivers, Tritons, 
Naiads, ete.,, bringing the, tribute of the world to. the 
British ahere, 

Upper part,of back panel is the Royal arms, beau- 
tifully ornamented, with the order of St. George, the 
rose, shamrock and thistle entwined, 

The left door, Mars, Minerva and Mereury sup- 
porting the Imperial-orewa-of-Great Britain. 

The panels.on each side of left door, the Libera} 
Arts and Sciences protected. 

The front and four quarter-panels over the paint- 
ings are plate glass. 

The whole of the carriage gnd ‘body is richly or- 
namented with laurel and carved work, beautifully 
gilt. The length is 24 feet; width, 8 feet 3 inches ; 
height, 12 feet; length of pole, 12 feet 4 iuches; 
weight, 4 tons, 

The carriage and body of the coach is composed as 
follows : ‘ 

The figures of four large Tritons support the body 
by four braces covered with red morocco leather, aud 
ornamented with gilt buckles, 

The two figures placed in front of the carriage 
bear the driver, and are represented in the action of 
drawing by cables extending round their shoulders 
and the cranes, and sounding shells to announce the 
approach of the monarch of the ocean ; and those at 
the back carry the imperial fasces, topped with tri- 
dents. 

The driver’s footboard is a large scallop shell, or- 
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wynd, and meant to marry her. She has ped all 
her perils—she stands before you, the wife you loved, 
the wife you have so bitterly mourned.” 

Again Bernice looked to Chetwynd in wild ap- 
peal, 

And now, as if galvanized, he started. from. his 
frozen stupor, bounded forward, and took her in his 
arms, straining her to his breast! 

Gilbert and Sylvia Monk slunk-in.silence fromthe 
house, 

Bisset tranquilly followed them, 

Bernice told her marvellous story-again and again, 

Lord Chetwynd told her how he had mourned for 
her, and how she had brought back the light and 
glow and warmth to his life, 

And Lady Diana andSir Rupert told their story 
and claimed their daughter, and the night was brim- 
ful of joy and gladness such as-is seldom known to 
humanity. 

We need not linger upon the events that fol- 
lowed. 

Lady Chetwynd returned to Chetwynd Park, and 
her faithfel Fifine accompanied her as. contidentiul 
attendant at a quadrupled salary. 

Monsieur and Madame Bongateau found their busi- 
ness flourish so rapidly under the patronage of Lady 
Chetwynd and Lady Diana Northwick that they 
were obliged to remove to Regent Street, and their 
shop there-enjoys a deserved renown, 

The Monks transferred themselves withold' Ragee 
to the Continent, and some three months later Sylvia 
perished miserably. She had recourse toa soothing 
draught in a fit.of weakness produced by passion 
and by some mistake took instead of the draught a 
corrosive poison, She died in horrible agony, the 
fate being meted out to her which she would have 
measured to Bernice. 

Ragee returned to India, broken-hearted at the 
death of her mistress, Gilbert Monk still: lives, a 
wanderer on the face of the earth, getting his living 
by his wits. 

Bisset received.a princely reward for his services, 
and is fond of talking to. his intimates of the mys- 
tery of Lady Chetwynd’s spectre. He is a welcome 
guest at Chetwyad Park or Northwick Place in 





nted with bunches of reeds and other marine 
plants. 

The pole represents a bundle of lances; the 
splinter-bar is composed.of a rich moulding, issuing 
from beneath a voluted shell, and each end terminat- 
ing in the head of a dolphin; and the wheels aro 
imitated from those of au: ancient triumphal chariot. 

The body of the coach is composed of eight palm 
trees, which, branching out at the top, sustain the 
roof; and four angular trees are loaded with trophies 
allusive to,the victories obtained. by Great Britain iv 
war, supported by four lions’ heads. 

On the centre of the roof stand three boys, repro- 
senting the genii of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, supporting the imperial crown of Great Britain, 
and holding in their hands the sceptre, sword of 
state and ensigns of knighthood; their bodies are 
adorned with festoons of laurel, which fall from 
thence toward the four corners. 

The inside of the body is lined with rich scarlet 
embossed velvet, superbly laced and embroidered 
with gold, as follows: 

In the centre of the roof is the star, encircled by 
the collar of the Order of the Garter, and surmounted 
by. the imperial crown of Great Britain ; pendant, the 
George and Dragon; in the corners the rose, sham- 
rock and thistle entwined, 

The hind lounge is ornamented with the badge o! 
the Order of St. Michael. and St. George ; and on the 
front the badge of the Guelph and Bath, ornamented 
with the rose, shamrock and thistle. The hind seat- 
fall has the badge of St. Andrew, and on the front 
the badge of St. Patrick, adorned with rose, sham- 
rock, thistle and oak leaf. The hammercioth of the 
same costly materials, 

The harness, for eight horses, is made of red mo- 
rocco leather, and decorated with blue ribbons, the 
Royal arms and other ornaments, richly gilt; and it 
is used when Her Majesty goes in state, drawn by 
eight cream-coloured horses, and is kept in the Roya! 
Mews, Pimlico. 








A New Owaru.—A few days ago, while a well- 
known Hawick manufacturer was walking in the 
railway station of a catkedral town in Northumber- 
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land, waiting the despatch of atrain.for the north, 
the idea struck him that he would whistle the fa- 
vourite air of * Teribus,” to see whether it would 
attract the attention of any one in the crowded 
station. He had not whistled long, when he was 
joined first. by..one, then, others, till, he was gur- 
rounded by four parties, all: residents of the town, 
and natives of Hawiek, who, on hearing their native 
air, had run to see who was the performer. Of course 
there was a very cordial greeting and a'wetting of 
the whistle, 
—_—_—___— 


FACETIA: 


Ir is now claimed that the-architect of the great 
Wall of China was a woman. woman would, do, 
anything to, keep men.off yf course. 

SCRUPLES. 

English Tourist (having arrived at Greenock on 
Sunday morning): “‘My.man, what's your charge 
for rowing me across, the Frith ?” 

Boatman: ‘“ Weel, six, I was.jist thinkin’ Teanna 
break the Sawbath day.for:no less than. f’fteem 
shull’n’s! !”—Punch, 

Unconscious Brps.—Be careful how you go.to 
sleep at an auction. A gentleman settled himself in 
a comfortable chair, and, his. senses. soothed, by. the 
auctioneer’s lullaby, soom dropped asleep. When 
his nap was over he left'the place. Thy next day, 
he was astounded at the reqeipt of a bill for several 
hundred pounds’ worth of carpets, and, other, things. 
The auctioneer had. received his somuiloquous. nods 
for bids. 


MAKE YOUR MASTER’S INTERESTS YOUR 


Own. 

First Flunkey: ‘Going to wait here longi?” 

Second. Ditto; ‘* Nor-we're off to a garden party, 
on business.” 

First Ditto: “ Which one is it ?” 

Second Ditto: “Oh, the.eldest, 9s usual.” 
print Bitar: “Ane good, this; time, do: you 

ink?” - 

Second Ditto: ‘Well, I.don’t-know. We're a- 
trying precious: ’ard.”—Puneh. 

TWO VANITIES, 

(Amateur vocalist and ‘his wife, alone together 
after an evening party.) 

“Did I look nice to-night, love ?”: 

“Oh, no end. H’m! waslin good voice?” 

“First-rate, love! Tell me, do you prefer me with 
a ribbon in my hair, or flowers?” 

“Oh, either. Look here, Which. style suits. me 
best, do you think—the fervid passion of Santley or 
the thrilling tendernessof. De Sorta?” 

“Oh, both. Don’t you,think a yellow.ribbon with 
black lace,” etc., ete., ete.—Punch. 

INTERESTING. 

Things a married man canno; help thinking: 

That all the girls used to be in loye with him. 

That all the widows are now, 

That if he were a widower he could marry again 
whenever he chose, 

That all the other fellows are fools, 

That he wouldn’t introduce any fellow he knows 
to his sister or his daughter. 

That his wife is a little jealous. 

That she used to be a preity girl. 

That his mother could make good bread; thas. his 
wife cannot. 

That he would not trust most women. 

That if he could ever speculate he would make his 
fortune, 

That he would enjoy a country life. , 

: That his mother-in-law may be. a fiue- old: lady, 
ut— 

That smoking never hurt 4 man yet. 

That with a little management the servants would 
always do well, and never give warning, 

That his shirt buttons are grossly neglected. 

That he is going to make his fortiine some day. 

That, he despines old bachelors. 

. 





* 
Things a married woman cannot\help thinking: 
That she was very pretty at sixteen, 

That she had, or would have, had, a great. many 

Oilers, 

that all her lady friends are five years older than 
they say they are, , 

That she has a very fine mind. 

That if her husband had acted on her advice, he 
would be a rich man to-day. 

That people think too much of the looks ofthat 
Miss——, who would not be called handsome, if she 
didn’t make herself up. a 

That her mother-in-law. is a very trying woman. 

That her sister-in-law takes airs, and ought te be 
put down. ; 

That her girls are prettier than Mrs. A.’s girls, 

That she would like to know where,her husband 
6 ends his eveni when he stays out, 

That her eldest son takes.after him. 


That, he is going to throw himself away on. Miss 
Scraggs. 

That Miss Scraggs set her cap for him, and did all 
the courting, 

That her servant girls are the worst.aver. known. 
That she has a good:temper. 

That she pities old maids. 





MAIDEN MUSINGS. 


A BLUE-EYED, dimpled and red-cheeked girl 
On a green bank musing Jay, 
While, dreamily watching, the. gossamer 
clauds 
As.they airily:floated away: 
All'the day she bad flitted about the louse, 
Tu and out, as a bird might,do; 
Bupell.of the work.of her nimble hands 
d; been, honest. work and true. 


In the. gray of morn, sho,.had, milked, the 
cows; 
And had churned for the golden balls ; 
Then she planted the rose and twined tine 
vines, 
To grace the glaring walls: 
But best of all, when the nogn-tide heat 
Stayed the plonghman—thongh singing, 
still— 
She had stolen away, for a.moment’s chat, 
Inthe shade, with: young Farmer Wiil, 


Yet now, at eve, she was. watching the, 


uds, 
And sighing—“ The morrow must be 
Just the same as to-day; and the next—and 
the next— 
Just a struggle with sad poverty ! 
And when with lost years the charms, too, 
are lost 
Of a rounded form and fair face, 
What laurels are found in a farmer's life 
To requite me and fill their place ? 


* But if I were rich I would make my home 
Where rank and fashion could meet, 
I would quaff life’s wine froma chalice of 


gold; 
Titled ladies and lords I would greet. 
Bright, shimmering silks should enrovbe my 


‘orm, 
With laces both costly and rare, 
And pearls should encircle my throat and 
brow, 
And diamonds should flash in my hair! 


“T should never again, perchance, ride out, 
Perched a-top of a billow of hay ; 
But in my. own. carriage, on cushions, of 
down, 

With matched grays, be dashing away ! 
And a gallant lover should sue fer-my hand, 
And pleagure life’s, moments should. fill: 

I should be so bappy—but, then, after all, 
I suppose I should miss Farmer Will!” 
* * * * * 
The morrow woke, and the blithesome girl, 
Refreshed by the sweet rest of night, 
Took up the burden she was fain to lay 
down 
With a happy heart and light: 
Her home is a cottage; she, drinks, life’s, 
wine 
Froma spring just nnder the hill ; 
While her splendid lover, and titled lord, 
Is brave, honest, true-hearted Will! 


The gems for her brow are her labours of 
love; 
Her diamonds are.children’s dear eyes ; 
Her carriage—a. wee one, and drawn. by 
hand— 
Wherein, oft, a sweet baby lies! 
Her steed is old Dobbin, with clumsy. fact ; 
Her wealth is her own pure life, 
That crowns the years of ber heart’s best- 
beloved, 
With the bliss of a faithful wife. 
8.L.U. 
Ser 
Fatse Prrpz.—A lack of money is hard to: bear 
in all eases ; but the poverty which tries to conceal, 
itself under a cloak of shabby gentility.is the, warst 
of all poverty. Contrast the hard-working. me- 
chanic who toils unremittingly to, keep the wolf 
from the door that wife and little ones may be 
neither cold nor hungry, and who, being not 
ashamed to acknowledge his hand-toshand fight 
with poverty, has little else to trouble his mind— 
contrast him, we say, with the poor vietim of shabby 
gentilityy who. would rather surrender his poor, 
empty, false existence than admit that he often 
suffers for the bare necessities of life jwhile he and 


world, and say truly which life you would prefer. 
Never be ashamed to pass for just what you really 
are, and try to beas worthy as possible. Once es- 
tablish yourself and your mode of life as what you 
truly are, and you are on solid ground. A man is 
already of consequence in, the world when it is 
known that we can implicitly rely on him—that 
when he says he knows a thing he knows it, and 
when he says he will do a thing he willdo it. Such 
a reputation will give a man more real enjoyment, 
and is of far greater value to him, than all the 
results which,display and pretension can compass. 


GEMS, 


TueERzE is no. trouble, however great, that has not 
in the course of its very greatness some drop of 
comfort ; for the human heart, like a bee, will gather 
honey from poisonous blossoms. 

As they who, for slight infirmity, take physic to 
repair their health dv rather impair it, so they who 
for every trifle are eager to vindicate their character 
do rather weaken it. 

Wuorvex.has gone.through much. of life must 
remember that he has thrown away a great deal of 
useless uneasiness.upoy what was much worse in ap- 
prehension than in reality. 














HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


TREATMENT OF CHILBLAIN BY ELECTRICITY.—Dr, 
Santopadre makes known a means which he has em- 
ployed with success for the treatment of chilblain — 
namely, electricity, He m.kes. use of Gaiffe’s electrio~ 
magnetic apparatus, and of a current of middling in- 
tensity. The positive pole is placed in the neigh- 
bourhood of, and a little above, the inflamed spot, 
and the negative pole to the inflamed. spot. itself. 
The sitting lasts about, ten or fifteen minutes, and is 
repeated if necessary the following day.. Generally 
after the very first sitting the itching ceases and the 
pain.is much abated. After the third or fourth sit- 
ting recovery is complete. 











STATISTICS. 


eee 


Consumption or Sucar.—A Parliamentary re- 
turn, ordered on the motion of Mr. Crum-Ewing, 
states that in, the year 1872 there were 15,505,998 
ewt, of sugar of all sorts imported into the United 
Kingdom. The import of sugar from British posses- 
sions advanced from 5,132,967 cwt, in 1871 to 
5,224,470 owt. in 1872; but the import from foreign 
countries advanced from 8.634,499 owt. in, 1871 
to na. legs, than 10,281,528. cwt.. in, 1872. ‘The 
import. from the Spanish. West. India. Islands rose 
from 1,430,738-ewt. in 1871 to 3,091,275 cwt. in 
1872; from Brazil from 1,242,311 cwt. to 1,878,587 
cwt., from France from, 1,948,138 owt. to 2,238,812 
cw The import, from Germany. declined from 
1,152,179 cwt..im 1871 to 341,816 owt. in 1872. The 
quantity entered for home. consumption was. 14,049,995 
cwt. in 1871, and 14,306,159 cwt. in 1872, The 
average declared value of sugar in 1872, exclusive of 
duty, was. 23s. 8d. per cwt. for British Hast India 
26s. 8d. for British West India, 27s. 4d, for Mauri- 
tius, and 27s. 8d.for Spanish West India; this last 
being 8d, per cwt. higher than in 1871, Mauritins 2d, 
lower, but British, West India 2s. higher, and Britis 
East: India 3s. 3d. higher, » 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tus Princess Josephine, cousin to the Queen. of 
Spain, has had her goods seized in Paris to satiafy 
her milliner’s bill of 200 guineas. 

Tue new Lord Westbury is in a state of health 
which does not leave his friends without. fears that 
he may not long enjoy his new honours. 

THE cost of the. public festivities to the Shah 
while in, England, amounted to quite 40,0001., of 
which the State will: be asked to pay 7,000/., leaving 
the remainder to be paid by Her Majesty. 

CHAMPAGNE is said to be increasing in price con 
sequent upon colliers drinking such large quan 
tities. A new song has been composed for the col 
liers; it, is, called “‘A Champagne Coaley is my 
name.” 

Her Maszsry, on the recommendation of Mr, 
Gladstone, has granted a pension of 100/, per _an- 
num to Professor Long, one of the founders of the 
London University, and for many years Professor 
of Latin at, University College, in consideration of 
his eminent services to learning and literature. 

His. Majesty the Shah of Persia having expressed 
through Sir Henry Rawlinson his readiness to be, 
come a member of the Society of Arts, the council 
have great pleasure in announcing, that they have 
(in accordance with the 74th bye-law) elected hin 














his show a “ genteel’’ surface to the, eyes of the 


an honorary member, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Manr.—Honestly. the writing is capable of great im- 
provement. This, however, comes readily by practice. 

H. Morris.—We cannot discuss (necessarily) the innet 
arrangements of any public company. It is wholly against 
all journalistic rule and precedent. 

Evan D——.—A personal introduction is no doubt the 
orthodox rule. Still, if *‘ all's fair in love and war,” we 
youst remind you that “ faint heart never won fair 
tady.” 


VaLz.—It is extremely doubtful whether he would 
be permitted to pursue any other calling while occupied 
as a Government official in the delivery of letters. We 
should say certainly not. 

W.C, T.—At what period should lovers kiss each other 
first? No authority has laid down any lawon that most 
delicate subject. We suppose it is left to natural incli- 
uation. Is not the question somewhat strange ? 

Lxesiiz A.—We repeat that we cannot undertakein any 
ease to return rejected communications, See our notice, 
given regularly each week. Authors send therefore en- 
tirely at their own risk. Weare unable to add anything 
to our notice. 

M. S.—For dry pimples. 1. Sea bathing is a powerful 
remedy. Stimulants of all kinds should be avoided, and 
ripe fruit and vegetables should form a prominent part 
of the diet. Lemon water is the best beverage. To re- 
lieve the itching use brisk friction with a soft flesh 
brush, and use after such application a lotion formed by 
adding the juice of a lemon to three-quarters of a pint of 
water, with the addition of a tablespoonful of glycerine. 
ssut pustular pimples (those containing matter) require 
a fuller treatment, Which is it that you are concerned 
about? 

X. Y. Z.—Colonel Pavos Coroneos was born at Con- 
stautinople in 1811. He served as an officer in the 
Greek artillery, and was on the staff of the French general 
‘during the Syrian expedition of 1860. Having been ac- 
cused in 1861 of conspiring against the government of 
King Otho, he was imprisoned in the Citadel of Nauplia, 
from which he contrived to make his escape, and put 
himself at the head of an insurrection that broke out 
there the same year. He was wounded in a sortie against 
the royul troops in November, and, having been impri- 
soned in the fortess of Chalcis, was set at liberty after 
the flight of King Otho in 1862. For some time he was 
Minister of War, and was Commandant of the Greek 
National Guard, which post he resigned in 1866 in order 
to place himself at the head of the Cretan msurrection ; 
au occasion when the descendauts of the Three Hundred 
endeavoured manfully if unsuccessfully to throw off the 
deyrading Turkish tyranny. 

Hetry.—l. The following is Rundell’s receipt for the 
mauufacture of puff paste. ‘luke a quarter of a peck of 
tiour, rub into it 1 lb. of butter, and make a light paste 
with cold water just firm enough to work well ; next lay 
it out about as thick as a crown piece; put a layer of 
butter all over it; sprinkle on a little flour, double it up 
and roll it out again ; by repeating this with fresh layars 
vf butter three or four times, or oftener, a very light 
paste will be formed. Bake it in a moderately quick 
even. 2, Usea good tovth powder, and let any hollow 
teeth be carefully stopped. ‘Take a lemon occasionally, 
with sugar, at bedtime. Also take; guinm catechu 2 oz. ; 
white sugar 5 oz.; orris powder 1 oz.; neroli 5 or 6 
drops ; make them intoa paste with muciilage, and divide 
the nass into very small lozenges. One or two may be 
sucked at pleasure. 3. By cutting, but let a hairdresser 
perform the operation. You would also find the Henua 
pomade, which is specially adapted for that purpose, of 
vmaterial service, 4, Apply Gowland’s lotion ; or the fol- 
lowing ointment will uo equally well: Elder tlower oint- 
ment 1 oz.; sulphate of zine (levigated) 20 gr. ; mix by 
trituration in a wedgwoodware mortar ; or, better still, 
geta chemist to doitior you. To be applied night and 
morning. 

JUVENILE.—(1.) To make blue fire: metallic antimony 
one part, sulphur two parts, nitre five parts. (2.) Light 
blue: sulphur sixteen parts, calcined alum twenty-three 
parts, chiorate of potassa sixty-one parts. (3.) Crimson 
tire—for boxes and stars: charcoal four and a quarter 
parts, sulphuret of antimony five and a half parts, 
chlorate of potassa seventeen anda quarter parts, sul- 
phur eighteen parts, nitrate of strontia fifty-five parts. 
(4.) Green fire: metallic arsenic two parts, charcoal three 
parts, Chlorate of potassa five parts, sulphur thirteen 
parts, nitrate of baryta seventy-seven parts. Very 
beautiful, particularly when burnt before a reflector. 
The ingredients in the above compounds are to be sepa- 
rately reduced to powder, and sifted through lawn, after 
which they should be kept in well-corked, wide-mouthed 
bottles until the time for mixing them for use. The 











chlorate of pot more especi 7 must be separately 
treated and cautiously handled. The requisite — 
of each of the ingredients being weighed out and placed 
on aclean sheet of paper, the whole is to be thoroughly 
but carefully mixed together with a light hand by means 
of a wooden knife. The compound is next lightly packed 
into small cups or pans for illuminations, or into small 
pill boxes for stars and traius, a little priming and quick 
match being lastly attached to each- The ingredients 
must not be too finely pulverized. The nitrate of strontia, 
alum, saltpetre, carbonate of soda, etc., before being 
weighed require to be gently heated in an iron pan 
until they fall to powder. They should not be prepared 
long before they are required, and they should be stored 
in some very safe situation. 

Bertram.—The Marquis of Lorne (John George Ed- 
ward Henry Douglas Sutherland Campbell, called by 
courtesy Marquis of Lorne), eldest son of the Duke of 
Argyll, was born at Stafford House, London, in 1845, He 
was elected M.P. for Argylishire in the Liberal interest 
in Feb. 1868, and in Dec. of the same year he became 
private secretary to his father at the India Office. He 


dent must be fair, affectionate, domesticated, and fond 
of music. i 

Grarx C., twenty-seven, fair, pretty, and domesticated, 
wishes to correspond with a young geutieman about her 
own age; a grocer preferred, . 

J.M. G., twenty, a seaman in the Royal Navy, desires 
to correspond with a young lady about nineteen, who 
must be thoroughly domesticated. _ 

Manes C., eighteen, fair complexion, blue eyes, of a 
loving disposition, and domesticated. Respondent must 
be tall, dark, affectionate, and fond of home ; a tradesman 
prefe 


Neue C., eighteen, medium height, fair complexion, 
of an amiable disposition, and thoroughly domesticated, 
Respondent must be rather tall, dark, good looking, 
loving, and fond of home, ; 

W. H. B. would like to correspond with a young lady 
about twenty or twenty-one. She must be fairly edu- 
cated, thoroughly domesticated, and have a moderate 
income. 

Jounytz, twenty-five, dark, medium height, and with 
good prospects, would like to correspond with a well. 

ducated young lady about twenty, loving, and fond of 





was educated at Eton, at the University of St. And > 
and at the Trinity College, Cambridge. The chief event 
of his life’ was his marriage with the Princess Louise, 
March 21, 1871. The ceremony was performed in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, by the Bishop of London, as- 
sisted by the Bishops of Wiachaster, Uxfordand Worces- 
ter. A work by Lord Lorne entitled “ A Trip to the 
Tropics" was published in 1837. It was described as the 
best book of travels of the season. 


4 SUMMER FABLE, 


A wilding Rose, half-blown, awoke one day, 
Thrilled by the vernal stir of woods and 


streams, , 
Uncurled her innocent petals, white as May, 
Aud burst her balmy sheath of virgin dreams, 
A strange, new world smiled up in her face, 
As forth she looked in lovely wonderment ; 
Wide fields and woods, and far in purple space 
The crystal arches of the morning bent. 


Blue violets spangled thick her grassy floors, 
Cool shadows curtained in her rustling halls, 
Aud prying sunbeams through her leafy doors 
Smote golden fire from all her dewy walls; 
The far-off tinkle of a hidden rill 
Made a faint chorus in the summer hush ; 
Between each long-drawn warble, shake and 


rill 
The silver-clear soprano of the thrush. 


A wanton Zephyr, loitering down the vales 
In idle dalliance with green growing thiugs, 
Made merry —_ oe of the painted sails 
Of drifting butterflies; then dropped his 
wings 
Where, in her maiden chamber all alone, 
The happy Rosebud, dreaming of the sun, 
Put on her queenliest sweetness, fully blown, 
And smoothed her silken vestments one by 
one. 


Poised on her couches’ jewelled rim, unseen, 
The culprit Breeze, on frolic mischief bent, 

Stooped, and beneath her virgin snood of green, 
His amorous soul iu fragrant kisses spent ; 

As the unsunnied brow of Winter glows, 
Kiudled by young Aurora’s kiss divine, 

So, in swift ecstasy, the conscious Rose 
Through = her whitexess blushed incarna- 
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But vagrant Zephyr spreads his fickle wings, 
Cloyed with sweet dalliance in a hundred 
bowers, 
In farther flight, for newer conquest brings 
The rifled spicery of unnumbered flowers, 
Alas! no more in maiden whiteness dressed, 
Still glows the Rose, shamed by her love's de- 


spair ; 
She hides the rankling thorn within her breast, 
Aud wastes her sweetness on a thing of air ! 
E. A. B. 

W.T.A,, pen a seaman in the Royal Navy, desires 
to correspond with a young lady about his own age, who 
must be pretty, loving, and domesticated. 

Tuomas, well educated, and a timber-merchant, de- 
sires to correspond with a sweet-tempered, good-looking 
young lady about sixteen. 

Maun, 5ft., light golden hair, dark brown eyes, fair 
complexion, and considered pretty. Respondent must 
be dark, good looking, and a midshipman, 

MaxGery, seventeen, tall, blue eyes, brown hair, and 
considered pretty. Respondent must be medium height, 
light hair, fond of music aud dancing, loving, and ina 
good position. 

Laura J., twenty, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
considered rather good looking, ia loving, and tho- 
roughly domesticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
good looking, loving, and fond of home; a tradesman 
preferred. 

Juuian T. N., twenty-one, 5ft. 5hin., fair complexion, 
light-brown hair, blue eyes, loving, and fond of home, 
anda mechanic, Respondent must be nineteen, tall, and 
affectionate. 

_ALICE, seventeen, fair, medium height, a loving dispo- 
sition, and domesticated. Respondent must be about 
twenty, good looking, dark, aud ioud of home and chil- 

ren. 

Marr M., twenty-one, tall, fair, blue eyes, quite a 
wealth of brown hair, and a good figure; would make a 
good wife. Respondent must be twenty-one, tall, and 
good looking. 

Horace, twenty-four, light hair and eyes, affectionate, 
possessing a good incowe, and fond ofchildren. Re- 
spondent must be pretty, domesticated and good tem- 

red. 

Ross, nineteen, 5ft. 3in., dark brown hair and eyes, 
rather dark complexion, desires to correspond with a 
young man, with dark, curly hair, dark complexion, and 
good looking ; a midshipman preferred, 

Davie P., twenty-seven, rather tall, brown hair, dark- 
blue eyes, of a cheerful and loving disposition, Respon- 





the drama. P 

Mercy G., nineteen, medium height, fair, and con. 
sidered pretty. Respondent must bea out twenty-one, 
tall, fair complexion, light hair, of an even temper, and 
must occupy a good position. — : 

Cc. C. M., twenty-two, , tall, fair, 
having good prospects. Respondent must be pretty, of 
| mers disposition, domesticated, and a tradesman's 

aughter. 

Youne Buntine, twenty-one, a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, fair, medium height, wishes to correspond with a 

oung lady having dark hair, blue eyes, aud must be 
oving and domesticated. 

AuGustus, twenty-five, a foreign gentleman, tall, dark, 
handsome, affectionate, musical, andeducated. Respou- 
dent must be tall, slender, fair, loving and domesticuted, 
and having no ——— to go abroad. 

CuristoPHerR M., twenty-four, fair complexion, dark- 
brown hair, gray eyes, of a loving disposition, and a me- 
chanic. Respondent must be tall, about twenty-two, lov- 
ing, and domesticated. 

Grace, twenty-two, dark complexion, brown hair and 
eyes, good tempered, and domesticated. Respondent 
= be about twenty-five, in a good position, and fond 
of home, 

Epwiy T., twenty, a mechanic, fair complexion, curly 
hair, 5ft. 3in., and of m tastes, desires to corre- 
spond with a young lady about uineteen, pretty, loving, 
domesticated, and musical. 

Buiaycue L., of medium height, dark, and considered 
pretty, accomplished, and d ticated. Respondent 
must be tall, good looking, and must possess a good 
income. 

Sgina, twenty-three, medium height, fair complexion, 
considered pretty, aud thoroughly domesticated. Re- 
spondent must be tall, dark, good looking, and about 
twenty-five ; a carpenter preferred. 

Erne. K., twenty, medium height, fair complexion, 
auburn hair, gray eyes, and is loving and domesticate. 
Respondent must be handsome and loving ; a mechanic 
preterred, 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

Lovie C. is responded to by—‘Frivate,” twenty, 
5ft. 6in., dark, and has an income of 1501. per annum. 

Neg.iy by—** Herbert L,” who thinks he is all that she 
requires. 

Enty H. by—“ B., J. T.,” tall, dark, and a clerk in a 
government office. 

Foreicn Ciurmate by—“ Rhoda C.,” dark, pretty, af- 
fectiovate, and a domestic servant. 

Witttam S, by—“‘ Fanny E.,” fair, amiable, pretty, and 
domesticated. 

Cuar.es C, by—“ Maryann O.,” a cook, nineteen, lov- 
ing and domesticated. 

Maset G. by—*N. O. G.,” who thinks he will suit 
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er. 

Joseru F. by—** Maria,” tall, dark, loving, and domes- 
ticated. 

Louis T. by—“ Martha F.,” housemaid, nineteen, fair 
complexion, loving, and domesticated. 

Rosenup by—“ Architect,” twenty-three, tall, dark, 
considered good looking, very affectionate, and has an 
income of 2001. yearly. 

Cuarguk Crosstre& by— Loving Annie,” a cook, of 
medium height, thoroughly domesticated, and thinks 
she wouid suit bim. 

Epwarp by—“ Lively Nelly,” twenty-three, medium 
height, fair complexion, clear gray eyes, considered 
pretty, and thinks that she is all he requires, 

ate by—“G. H. W.,” twenty-five, St. 6in., good 
looking, in a good business, and’ could keep a wife com: 
fortably. 
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